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@ 
MEMOIRS OF THE HON. AND REV. WM. BROMLEY CADOGAN, A. M. 
RECTOR OF ST. LUKE’S, CHELSEA, AND VICAR OF ST. GILES’S, 


READING. 


Sucu is the nature of the Chris- 
tian religion, that it neither cov- 
ets, nor opposes the artificial 
distinctions of life. Whilst it 
every where .inculcates humil- 
ty and Jowliness of mind, it di- 
rects us to give honor to whom 
honor is due, whether it be to 
believers or unbelievers: And, 
what it inculcates by precept, it 
enforces by example. St. Paul 
addresses the Roman governor, 
in the most respectful manner, 
calling him most noble Festus; 
and St. Luke, who records the 
circumstance, in dedicating this 
narrative of facts he had com- 
posed to the most excellent The- 
ofthilus, withholds not from him 
the customary respect paid to 
persons of his exalted station, 
because he happened to be a 
Christian brother. For envy and 
pride are equally obnoxious to 
the spiritually minded,who seek- 
ing for themselves the honer 
Vol. Ul. Mew Series. 


that cometh from God only, and 
comparing the emptiness of the 
fading glories of time with the 
unchanging realities of eternity, 
neither desire the titles earth] 


princes confer, nor feel the least 


uneasiness at seeing others en- 
joy them. 

No man deserved distinctions 
of rank more than the subject of 
these memoirs; and yet no man 
esteemed them less, when com- 
pared with the superior dig- 
nity of being “a member of 
Christ, a child of God, and an 
inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.” He was the second 
son of the present Lord Cado- 
gan, and was born in.1751, at 
Caversham Park, Oxfordshire, 
a beautiful seat near Reading, 
and visible for several miles on 
the Bath road. 5 

Whilst his elder brother was 
intended for the army, and his 
two younger brothers,. by the 
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same mother, for the navy, Mr. 
Cadogan was designed for the 
church. Whether any particu- 
lar circumstance influenced the 
decision, it is immaterial. “The 
lot is cast into the lap, but the 
disposal thereof is of the Lord.” 
The emoluments of the church 
were, probably, the chief object 
his friends had in view. Could 
they have foreseen his faithful- 
ness and zeal, it is highly prob- 
able, from their subsequent con- 
duct, they would rather have 
devoted him to any other pro- 
fession. But God, who intend- 
ed him for nobler service than 
to be seeking, at courts and le- 
yees, for church’ preferment, in- 
clined their minds to pursue such 
measures as would ultimately 
accomplish his intentions, and 
frustrate their own. 

At an early age, he was sent 
to Westminster school, where 
he received his classical educa- 
tion. While there, he had some 
serious impressions on his mind; 
but they were neither strong 
nor lasting. Mr. Bakewell,who 
afterwards removed to Green- 
wich, then kept his school in 
Palace-yard; and, though often 
interrupted by the rudeness 
of the Westminster scholars, 
preached in the evenings to 
such of his neighbors as wished 
toattend. Thither Mr. Cado- 
gan resorted to laugh with his 
young companions; but coh- 
science, enlightened with the 
truths he heard, would some- 
times smite him, and he even 
felt ardent desires to enjoy the 
faver of God; as he had no 
friend, however, to fan the kind- 
ling sparks into a flame, they 
were soon extinguished by 
youthful folly. 

About the usual time, he re- 


moved to Christ Church Col. 
lege, Oxford. There he distin. 
guished himself by obtaining 
some literary prizes: nor was 
he altogether unconcerned a- 
bout the important office for 
which he was designed; but ap- 
plied himself to the study of the 
Scriptures, and wrote an ab- 
stract of the contents of each 
book, for his own information. 

About this time, the Rev. Mr 
Talbot, vicar of St. Giles’s, 
Reading, died. He was an ex- 
traordinary man, both for piety 
and generosity; and his wife al- 
so was a Christian of more than 
common excellence. They were 
both venerated by the congre- 
gation, and highly esteemed 
throughout all the town and 
neighborhood. His labors were 
extensively blest in the awak- 
ening of sinners: it is even sup- 
posed, that in the few years he 
preached at Reading, he had not 
much less than two or three hun- 
dred seals to his ministry. But 
so mysterious are’ the ways of 
God, and so unfathomable his 
designs, that, in the prime of 
life, and in the midst of useful- 
ness, he was suddenly removed 
to glory. For just as he was 
setting out for London, on a 
visit to his friend, the present 
Earl of Dartmouth, he was re- 
quested to pray with a sick per- 
son, from whom he caught a con- 
tagious fever, of which he died 
within a few days after his arri- 
val in town, at the house of the 
late Mr. Wilberforce. 

This circumstance soon trans- 
pired, and deeply affected his 
congregation. Mr. Hallward 
had been recently appointed cu- 
rate, and was much esteemed; 
but no hopes were entertained 
of procuring the livinty for him. 
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or any other clergyman of evan- 
gelical sentiments. For a while, 
the flock was to be scattered a- 
broad; but God had a merciful 
design of raising up for them a 
faithful shepherd of no less emi- 
nence,who should feed them with 
knowledge and understanding. 
St. Giles’s is one of the best 
crown livings at the Chancel- 
lor’s disposal; and, consequent- 
ly, applications for it were likely 
to be numerous. But Lord Ba- 
thurst, who was then passing 
through Reading, in his jour- 
ney to or from Bath, unsolicit- 
ed, felt an inclination to confer 
it on Mr. Cadogan; and, being 
informed that his grand-father 
was then at Caversham, he re- 
solved to go himself, and make 
the offer in person. Finding 
the door open, he walked di- 
rectly into the kitchen, and de- 
sired to speak with Lord Cado- 
gan. The servants, seeing him 
plainly dressed, had no suspicion 
of his quality, and, not daring to 
introduce a stranger, replied, his 
Lordship was not at home. [fe 
asked for some paper, and,as no 
one offered to shew him into a 
room, he wrote a note, at the 
kitchen dresser, to the following 
purport: “The Lord Chancellor 
presents compliments to Lord 
Cadogan, and, understandin, 
he has a grandson in the church, 
begs his condescending accept- 
ance of the vicarage of St. 
Giles’s which he has just heard 
is become vacant.” As soon 
as he was gone out, they per- 
ceived their mistake, and with 
trembling haste took the note 
to their master, who went im- 
mediately after the Chancellor, 
to apologize for the iguorance 
of his servants, and to thank 
him for his intended favor, 


which he confessed would be 
desirable on account of its con- 
tiguity to the family seat; but 
lamented that his grandson was 
not yet ordained, nor of suffi- 
cient age to hold church prefer- 
ment. This difficulty being ob- 
viated by the polite offer of the 
Chancellor to preserve the liv- 
ing for him, till he was capable 
of holding it, it was thankfully 
accepted. 

The people heard of the ap- 
pointment with grief; but there 
was no remedy. Their only 
hope was, that the new vicar, 
being a young gentleman of no- 
ble family, would feel no dispo- 
sition to do the duties himself; 
and that Mr. Hallward might be 
continued in the curacy. With 
this view, a petition was drawn 
up by the most serious inhabi- 
tants of the place, and, being 
signed by a great number of 
the parishioners, was presented 
to him in the year 1775, when 


he first came to the living. But, . 


at that time, he was so inimical © 
to the faith he afterwards 
preached, and the people w 
professed it, that he threw the 
petition into the fire, and de- 
clared he would not comply 
with it, had it been signed by 
every individual in the parish; 
and that Mr. Hallward should’ 
never preach in his pulpit again, 
upon any consideration. 

Had he been indifferent to al] 
religion, he might have beén 
iess violent. But he was a 
Pharisee. His zeal owas great, 
but it was not accor@ihg t6 
knowledge. He the he did 


God service by maf ne dis. 











pleasure at) those who »sotight 
salvation by faith in Clirist, and 
not by the works ofthelaw. _ 

The old congregation soon 
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dispersed among the various 
meetings. The Baptist minis- 
ter, being by far the most lively 
preacher, attracted the greatest 
number, who, desiring full com- 
munion, where they profited 
most, successively joined his 
church, till it became, in point 
of numbers, one of the largest 
societies in the kingdom, of the 
Baptist denomination. 

Some, not satisfied with the 
doctrine preached at the church, 
nor the form and discipline of 
the meetings, applied to the 
Countess of Huntingdon, and, 
having taken a place, which 
would contain two or three hun- 
dred people, opened it as a 
chapel. 

Others, unwilling to leave the 
church altogether, and thinking 
they perceived in his conduct 
and preaching marks of sinceri- 
ty, attempted to set him right. 
Instead of convincing him of 
his errors, their frequent ietters 
only made his spirit more acri- 
moenious. 

Good Mrs. Talbot, however, 
incurred his deepest resent- 
mént. She considered it her 
duty not*to remove from the 
spot, where her husband’s la- 
bors had’been so signally bless- 
ed; but to comfort and strength- 
en the numerous young con- 
verts, who daily flocked to her 
for instruction. Like a true 
mother in Israel, her house was 
opened for religious exercises; 
Mr. Romaine, Mr. Newton, and 
other ministers, who visited her, 
expounded to the peop ole; and 
prayer was continually offered 
up, under her roof, for the con- 
version of Mr. Cadogan. 

Highly offended at such con- 
duct, he vehemently remon- 
strated. Various letters passed. 


Nov. 


To all his bitter reproaches, she 
returned answers so full of 
meekness and wisdom, that, at 
length, he fell at the feet of ac- 
cumulated kindness, humbled 
and subdued; and, to the last 
moment of his life confessed, to 
the praise and glory of God, that 
Mrs. Talbot’s letters and exam- 
ple were the principal means of 
leading him to the saving 
knowledge of Christ.* 

But light and power are dis- 
tinct things. So difficult was it 
for an aspiring man, whose fa- 
ther was master of the Mint, in 
high favor at court, and con- 
nected with the leading men in 
power, to renounce all hopes of 
prefermeént, and take up his 
cross and follow the Lord Jesus 
Christ, that he was not able to 
come out boldly and preach the 
Gospel for more than two years 
after he knew it. This is the 
more remarkable, because,while 
he reiamed his pharasaic no- 
tions, his courage was undaunt- 
ed; and he actually endured per- 
secution for the methods h 
took io enforce the observance 
of moral duties. 

Soon after he was ordained, 
he had been inducted to the 
living of Chelsea; the presenta- 
tion being inthe gift of the fam- 
ily, who, through marriage, in- 
herited the ample estate of Sir 
Hans Sloane. 

His time was, then, about 
equally divided between the two 
parishes: but he began to ex- 
pend a large sum of money on 
the parsonage at Chelsea; in- 
tending, as it was the genteelest 
place, and near town, to make it 
his principal residence. See- 
ing the Sabbath shamefully vie 


* See his Sermon on her death 
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lated there, and finding that the 
persons he wished to reclaim, 
would not attend his preaching, 
he determined to put the laws 
of the land in force against 
them. With this view he went 
himself round the parish, and 
insisted on haying the shops 
shut; charging the parish off- 
cers to aid him in suppressing 
this shameful practice. He 
found it however impossible to 
accomplish his design; nor 
could his rank secure him from 
the abuse and fury of the mob, 
which his zeal had provoked; 
but his life was more than once 
endangered by the butchers and 


others, whose traffic he endeav- 
ored to interrupt. 

But what the law could not 
do, being weak through the flesh, 
the preaching of Christ cruci- 
fied easily effected. For soon 
after he began explicitly and 
earnestly to preach the Gospel, 
he had the pleasure of seeing 
many whom law and terrors on- 
ly hardened, melted down un- 
der a sense of mercy; and so 
sweetly constrained by the love 
of Christ, as to forsake every 
evil work, and run with alacrity 
and delight in the ways of God’s 
commandments. 


( To be continued, _} 
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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION, 


No. 


{x the last number I stated the 
plan of the following Lectures; 
and began a consideration of the 
irst ereat fact, recorded in the 
Scriptures; viz. the Creation. 
In examining this subject I re- 
cited, summarily, the Mosaic ac- 
count of, the creation; and un- 
dertook to shew by several ar- 
guments, that it is a just and 
true account: particularly, 

I. That it is reasonable in it- 
self; 

_IL. That Moses, in his rela- 
uon of this fact, is every way 
deserving of credit; and 

Ail. That the time of the cre- 
«on accords with all our infor- 
mation concerning this subject. 
_i shall now go on to produce 
direct Testimonies, left on re- 
cord, concerning this subject. 


Vv. 


These I shall arrange under two 
heads; 

I. Accordant accounts of 
greut fact, that the world was 
created by God: 

II. Accordant accounts of cir- 
cumstances, pertaining to this 
fact. 

I. I shall produce accordant 
accounts of the fact itself. 

Under this head the following 
testimonies deserve to be re- 
peated. 

1. The ancient Hindoos, ac- 
cording to Strabo, declared, that 
the world was created, and wil] 
come to an end; that God was 
the Maker_of it; that he also 
governs it;7and that he per- 
vaces the Universe: or is omni- 
present. | 

2. The ancient Egyptians, ac- 


i 
i 
' 
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cording to Diogenes Laertius, 
held, that the world began, and 
will have an end. 

3. The ancient Chinese held, 
that the world had a beginning: 
and none of them, who lived be- 
fore the Christian era, believed 
it to be eternal. Bedford’s 
Chron. 

4. This was the doctrine of 
the Arabians, Persians, Chalde- 
ans, Phenicians, Greeks, and Ro- 
mans. 

5. Orpheus (Argonaut) de- 
clares Love to be the first active 
being, and to have created all 
things. 

In the Orphic hymns, so 
called because they contain- 
ed the precepts said to have 
been delivered by Orpheus; 
it is written; “That Voice is 
my witness, which the Father 
spoke, when he laid the founda- 
iions of the whole world by his 
commands.” 

In a part of the same Hymns, 
preserved by Justin Martyr, 
Clem. Alex. and Eusebius, the 
following, among other things, 
are addressed to Musaus: 


“‘Regard steadily tie Maker of the 
world. 

He is one: he is self existent: from 
him all things sprang. 

Surrounding the whole universe with 
his present energy, 

No mortal sees lim. He alone sees 
all.” 


6. Thales, according to Dio- 
genes Laertius, held, that there 
was but one world, and that that 
was made by God, the Spirit. 

7. Pythagoras held, that the 
world was made by God. 

8. Plato taught, that God was 
the cause of all things by his 
will. 


9. Zeno, the Founder of the 
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Stoics, says, that the Word was 
the maker of all things. 

The same opinion was held 
by Cleanthes, Chrysififius, and 
Posidonius; (Stoic  philoso- 
phers;) and by 4rchidemus. 

10. Maximus Tyrius declares 
it to be the universal opinion of 
mankind, that there is one God; 
and that he is both the King, 
and Father of all things. 

11. Sophocles says, 


That God is one, and only one; 
That he made heaven and earth, ihe 
sea and the winds. 


12. Antisthenes declares, that 
there is, by nature, but one God; 
and that he is the Maker of all 
things. 

13. That God is the Maker of 
all things, agtee» Anaxagoras, 
Timon, Aratus, Chalcidius, Vir- 
gil, Ovid, &c.; and the Stoic phi- 
losophers generally. 

14. Amelius, the Platonic phi- 
losopher, says; “This is that 
Word, by which, existing be- 
fore the world, and being in- 
mortal, all things were made, 
which have been made.” He 
also says, that St. John was right 
in asserting this. 

The inhabitants of the hillsin 
Hindoostan, near Rajamahal, a 
distinct nation, held, that Bedo 
Gossaih, their supreme God, 
created all things. 

Many other nations, and per- 
sons, might be adduced, whe 
have unconditionally adopted 
this doctrine. 

Il. I shall now produce seve- 
ral accordant accounts of cit- 
cumstances pertaining to this 
great fact. 

Matter, in the state in which 
it was created, is styled by Mo- 
ses “the Earth,” “the Waters, 
“the Deep;” denoting, general: 
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ly, the Chaos; or the confused 
state of all the elements. In 
support of this doctrine the fol- 
lowing testimonies are adduced. 

1. Sanchoniathon declares, 
that “the principles of all things 
were the breath of a dark wind, 
and a troubled and dark Chaos; 
and that by the agency of the 
Spirit on these principles was 
produced pwr.” By this is un- 
derstood mud; or earth, mixed 
with water; or earth, blended 
with water, and fermented toa 
state of fiuirefaction. 

2. Linus, the Greek or rath- 
er Pheenician poet, says, that in 
the beginning all things were 
mixed together. 

3. Apollonius says, that the 
earth sprang from sAus; earth 
mixed with water. 

4, Anaximander says; “All 
things were at the first mingled 
together.” 

5. Orpheus, as cited by Zimo- 
theus the Chronologer, says; 
“There was a Chaos, and a dark 
night.” As cited by naxago- 
ras, he says; “The original mud 
was formed from water; and 
chaos was the original of all 
things.” 

6. Hesiod declares chaos to 
have been the beginning of 
things. 

7. Thales says, that sAug was 
ihe first principle of all thiggs. 

8. Ehicharmus says, that cha- 
os existed before all things. 

9. Aristophanes deciares, that 
chaos existed first; then night; 
then Erebus. 

10. Pherecydes, (and with 
him agree Pythagoras ond Llera- 
clitus,) asserts sAvS to have been 
the first principle of all things. 

ll. Plato says, that the first 
Matter was not fire, earth, or 
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water, but a mixture of all 
these; and that the first matter 


was eTaxrcc, nas emooDos: in 
a state of confusion, and without 


form. 


12. Ovid declares chaos to 
have been the original of all 
things. 

138. Diogenes Laertius de- 
clares the ancient #gyftians to 
have held, that the earth was at 
first a confused mass, or chaos. 

14. Diodorus Siculus asserts, 
that in the opinion of the an- 
cient Egyptians all things orig- 
inally wore one form: being 
mixed, or blended, together. 

15. Strabo declares the an- 
cient Hindoos to have held, that 
the first prineiple of this world 





» ea 


was water. 7 fig oi 

16. Sir William Jones, whose 
learning, wisdom, and candor, 
need no panegyric, asserts it to 
have been the uniform opinion 
of the Hindoo philosophers, that 
water was the first principle, or 
created element, and the first 
work of the creative Power. 

17. Calidasa, one of these phi- 
losophers, in a work near 2000 
years old, declares, that water 
was the first work of the Crea- 
tor. 

18. Sir William Jones, quot- 
ing the address of Menu, the 
son of Brahma, (that is, as he 
explains it satisfactorily, of Wo- 
ah the son ef God,) tathe sages, 
taken from the oldest Hindoe 
Veda, translates it in the follow- 
ing’ manner: 

“This world was all darkness, 
undiscernible; undistinguisha- 
ble; altogether as in a profound 
sleep; ull the self-existent God, 
designing to make it manifest 
with five elements, and other 
glorious forms, perfectly dis- 
pelled the gloom. He,’ desir- 




















ous to raise up several crea- 
tures by an emanation from his 
own glory, created first the wa- 
ters and impressed them with 
the power of motion.” 

Moses exhibits the agency of 
God in the work of creation un- 
der these forms of phraseology: 

“The Spirit of God moved 
upon the face of the waters;”’ 
“God said;” “God made;” and 
“God created;” ascribing the 
effects of creative power to 
God, his Word, and his Spirit. 
Accordant with these represen- 
tations have been the ancient tra- 
ditional accounts of various na- 
tions, and writers; as will ap- 
pear by the following testimo- 
nies. 

1. Sanchoniathon says; When 
the Spirit, who was without be- 
ginning, or generation, was 
moved with a love of the orig- 
inal principles of things, which 
were its own principles, a mix- 
tion, (that is, an effort of that 
Spirit, made on these principles, 
to produce all thingss,) succeed- 
ed. From this effort proceeded 


pwr, &c.” 
The same author calls the 


wind, which originally breathed 


on the chaos, KoAme: that is, 
Kolpi-Jah, (Heb.) the Voice of 
the mouthof Jan, or JEHOVAH. 
The first motions, said to be 
produced in the original matter 


of the world, or rather the cause | 


of these motions, was called by 
the Phoenicians “ne CoDwdye, 
RAUL WVEVLATFIMOC: Air, or breath, 
dark and spiritual. 

2. Inthe hymns of Orpheus, 
in the passage already quoted, 
it 1s said; 


‘That Voice is my witness, which 
fhe Father spoke, 
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When He laid the foundations of the 
whole carth by his commands,” 


In his Argonauticon it is 
sald; 
*‘Love was the first active being, who 
created all things.” 


3. Hesiod says, that Love was 
first brought forth; (in other 
words, the Benevolence of God 
was first exerted, or manifest. 
ed;) after the chaos; and then 
the succeeding parts of the Cre. 
ation. 

4. Thales,the celebrated Mil- 
esian, the first who discoursed 
to the Greeks concerning sub- 
jects of this nature, says; “God 
was the Mind who produced all 
things.” 

5. The declaration of Zeno, 
that the Word was the Maker 
of all things, has been already 
quoted. 

6. Chalcidius says; “Moses ev- 
idently judged, that the divine 
Wisdom was the original of all 
things.” 

7. Amelius, already quoted, 
says, that the Word, existing 
before the world, and being im- 
mortal, created all things. 

8. Mumenius says; “A prophet 
has declared, that the Spirit of 
God moved on the face of the 
waters.” 

9. Strabo says; “ The ancient 
Hindoos held, that the divine 
Spirit, who made all things, per- 
vades the universe.” 

10. Sir Wm. Jones informs 
us, that one of the Hindoo names 
of this Spirit is Vishnu; the Per- 
vader. 

11. Sir Wm. Jones also in- 
forms us, that another name of 
this Spirit is Varayana, or Nar 
ayan. “The waters, originally 
created,” says the aforemention 
ed address of JZenu to the sage 
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“are called Vara, because they 
are the offspring of Vera, or Js- 
wara;” (that is, God, considered 
as the Changer of forms, and 
thus as the Changer of the cha- 
os, or waters, Into al] the forms, 
or beings, found in the world;) 
“and thence was Varavan nam- 
ed; because his first 4yana, or 
moving, was on them:”’ that is, 
the waters. 

The following passage is 
quoted from the Veda by the 
same writer. 

“That Spirit, from © which 
these created beings proceed; 
through which, having proceed- 
ed from it, they live; that Spirit 
is the Great One.” 

13. The ancient nations, from 
Hindoostai to Italy, had a tra- 
ditionary story concerning what 
they called the E gg of the world. 
On this subject. they varied in 
some particulars, and agr ced in 
others. Some of their opinions 
concerning it may be learned 
from the following particulars. 

In the address of A/enu to 
the sages, mentioned above, it 
is thus declared. Brahma, (i.e. 
God;) having dwelt in the egg; 
through revolving years, him- 
self meditating on himself, di- 
vided it into two equal parts: 
ond from these halves formed 
the heavens and the earth. 

Lucius Ampelius, in his beok 
toMacrinus, says; “A dove is said 

‘o have sat on the egg of the 
fish in the river Euphrates ma- 
ny days, and to have produced 
irom it a Goddess, merciful and 
Kind to the human race. 
JIrnobius has these words; 


Ree, Syrli ovorum \ Prog ‘cnies;” 
rian Gods, the progeny of the 
re ws 2 


Urfheus speaks of the eee cf 


*e world, which was divided 
OW TIN New Sent 


into two parts; heaven and 
arth. 

Aristophanes says; “ Night 
breught forth an egg on the 
inmense bosom of Exebus; 
whence sprang Love, glittering 
with goldcn wings on his buck, 
hike a great w hirlwind of air; 
who, mingling with black chees, 
produccd our race into light; 
and joined al] things together. 
And then eppeared the sky and 
heaven, the sea and the dry land, 
and the immortal race of the 
blessed Gods.”’ 

This notion of the egg of the 
wold is suid by Grotius to be 
derived fiom the Hebrew word, 
naman ine OS translated Gen- 
esis 1.2, Adoved; (i.e. on the 
face of the waters;) because the 
same word is used to denote the 
incubation of the dove on her 
CEEs. 

Anaxinander says; “Mind 
sepurated the mixed principles 
of things In chaos, and beautifi- 
ed them; and arranged in order 
what was before In a state of 
confusion.” 

15. Piato says; “The Mind, or 


Spirit, of the divine Workman’ 


by a prudent, or skilful, persua- 
sich compelled the original mat- 
ter, which wus fiuid, dark, and 
without form, to pass into light 
and order.” 
16. Virgil and Ovid give usa 
similar account of this subject. 
It was a tenet of the Stoic 
philosophy, that the first Cause 
of all things was “‘O Aoyog 
TECUATIKOS, Lhe Seminal, or 
productive Word.” 
18. At Cathmandu in Nepal, 
a country bordering on TZiibet, 
there is on one side of the royal 
garden a sigh fountain. In 
this fountain is an Idol of blue 
slene crewned, aig sleeping cr 
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a mattrass of the same stone. 
And both the idol and the mat- 
trass appear as if floating on the 
water. This idol is called a- 
rayan. : 

Moses farther says, that “dark- 
ness was on the face of the 
deep;” that is, of the chaos, or 
created matter in its original 
state of confusion; and that af- 
terwards light was created. Of 
course, darkness was a part of 
the original state of things. 

To support this declaration 
of Moses, the following testimo- 
nies are adduced. 

1. Sanchoniathon, as I have 
already observed, declares, that 
“the first principles of all things 
were a dark wind, and a troub- 
led and dark chaos. 

The same author calls the 
original night Inmanity. 

2. Timotheus, the Chronolo- 
ger, cites these umong other 
passages from Orpheus. 

“There was (that is, at first,)a 
chaos, hiding all things under 
the sky.” 

“The earth, after the crea- 
tion, was invisible on account 
of the darkness,” which enyi- 
roned it. 

3. Hesiod says, that after the 
chaos Love was brought forth; 
then Erebus; and then Night. 

4. Thales taught that the 
Night was elder than the Day. 

5. dristofihanes says, that at 
the beginning of things Love, 
mingling with the black or dark 
chaos, brought forth the day. 

6. Ovid says, that at first, 
when chaos existed, the sun was 
not, nor the moon, &c. 

7. In the passage, already 
quoted from the address of Me- 
nu to the sages, it is declared, 
that this world (originally) was 


all darkness, undiscernible, up- 
distinguishable. 

8. Many ancients considered 
the night as having preceded 
the day; and reckoned their 
time accordingly: particularly 

The Numidians, according to 
the testimony of Nicholas Da- 
muscenus. 

The Germans, according to 
that of Tacitus. 

The Gauls, according to that 
of Cesar. 

The Druids, (British Priests,) 
according to that of Pliny. 

The Athenians, according to 
that of Gallio. 

Ané the Pheenicians. 

There is reason to believe, 
that the same were the original 
opinion, and methed of reckon- 
ing, among all ancient nations. 

iMoses further informs us, that 
“God commanded light to shine 
out of this darkness;” and that 
this first light existed before the 
sun was created. 

This declaration is corrobo- 
rated by the foliowing testimo- 
nics. 

1. Sanchoniathon in the Phe- 
nician chronology, heretofore 
referred to, says; “The put 
was lilumined by the light; as 
were also, afterwards, the sun, 
the moon, the stars, and the 
great constellations.” 

2. Orpheus, quoted by Timo- 
theus, says; “The earth was ID- 
visible on account of darkness: 
but the light, breaking through 
the sky, illumined the whole 
creation.” 

3. Aristofihanes says, that 
Love, mingling with dark chaos, 
brought forth our race into the 
light; and that afterwards ap- 
peared the sky, or heaven. 

4. Ovid ‘says, that the stal* 
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did not enlighten the heavens, 
until after the earth, sea, and 
heaven, were separated from 
the chaos. 

5. Emftedocles says, that the 
sun was not the original light; 
but its receptacle and vehicle. 

6. Hesiod says, that, after 
Erebus, arose the light; then 
ether; and then the day. 

Moses also teaches us, that 
God, after the production of 
light, separated the several parts 
of the creation. With this de- 
claration accord the following 
testimonies. 

1. Orpheus says, that the 
world was separated into the 
earth and the heavens. 

2. The ancient Egyptians, 
according to Diogenes Lacrtius, 
held, that out of the chaos the 
four elements, fire, air, earth, 
and water, were separated. 

The same people, according 
to Diodorus Siculus,. held, that 
the fiery parts ascended, and 
became the sun, and other heay- 
enly bodies; the air became 
susceptible of continual mo- 
tions; the earthy parts subsided 
into one place; and that in this 
manner the present order of 
thmgs arose throughout the 
world. 

3. Aristophanes declares, that, 
alter the light, appeared the sky, 
the sea, and the dry land. 

4. Virgil says, that from the 
chaos sprang the principles of 
all things. The world became 
united in its parts; the earth be- 
gan to harden; the water to 
separate itself into the sea; the 
sun to shine with splendor, &c. 

5. Ovid says, that from the 
chaos God separated the earth 
fom heaven, the sea from the 
Gry land, and the sky from the 
“ity and universally fashioned, 


and reduced to order, the things 
which exist. First the earth 
and sea, the air, the winds and 
sky, were disposed into their 
proper order; and afterwards 
the stars enlightened the heav- 
ens. 

Moses also declares, that God 
produced the several Animals 
from the sea, and the earth. 
With this declaration accord the 
following testimonies. 

1. According to Diogenes La« 
ertius, the ancient Egyptians 
held, that the first animals 
sprang perfect from the earth. 

According to Diodorus Sicu- 
lus, the same people held, that 
the various animals sprang from 
slime; 4Auc. 

According to Macrobius, it 
was their opinion, that at first 
the earth produced perfect ani- 
mals; and that, afterwards, by a 
law of nature, they procreated. 

2. Ovid declares, that after 
the earth and sea, the air and 
winds, the sky and stars, were 
formed, then animals were made 
to inhabit the earth, air, and 
sea. 

$. Virgil says, that after the 
creation the woods began to 
rise; and then the animals, few 
in number, roamed through un- 
known mountains. 

Moses declares, that at the 
close of the creation Man was 
formed out of the dust of the 
ground; 

That one male and one fe- 
male only were made at first; 
and 

That they were created in the 
Image of God. 

Of the truth of the two first 
of these declarations the fol- 
lowing testimonies furnish evi- 
dence. 

1, Sanchoniathon declares, 
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that the first parent of mankind 
sprang out of the earth; and 
that the first men, whom in an- 
other place he expressly asserts 
to have been but one male and 
one female, named Protogouus 
and fon, were formed by the 
voice of God’s mouth. 

According to PAzlo,the names 
Adam and Hve appear to have 
been known to Sanchuniathon. 

2 The ancient Chinese held, 
that the first men sprang out 
of the chaos in the season of 
spring. 

The ancient Germans, ac- 
cording to Vossius, held, that 
their God, Tuisco, sprang out of 
the earth; and had a son named 
Maun. 

4. Orfheus says, that the first 
mn was formed by God himself 
out of the earth, and received 
from him a rational soul. 

5. Romer, Hesiod, Furifides, 
and Callimachus, agree, that 
min was formed out of the 
éarth: and Hurifides adds, that 
the spirit returns to heaven, 
whence it was derived. 

6. The celebrated Jewish 
Rabbi, Maimonides, savs. that 
the story of 4dam and Hve was 
known to the Hindoos of his 
time; and that the name, .4dam, 
was known to the Brahmans, or 
priests, of Hindovstan. 

7. Plato says; “There is a 
Phoenician story. that the first 
man sprang out of the earth.” 
(Sce Rep.) And again; “The 
first mab was produced out of 
the earth.” (Poiit.) 

The third declaration, thea 


man was made in the Image uf 


God, is supported by the foliow- 
ng testimonies. 

. Plato in his Critias says: 
din the days of old there flour- 


ished a divine particle, or na- 
ture, in the first man.” 

And again: “The likeness of 
man to God consists in this; 
that man be holy.” 

2. Eurysus, the Pythagorean, 
says, that God made man in his 
own image. 

Ovid says, that when the 
rest of the creation was finished, 
man was still wanting to com- 
plete the work, and to reign 
over the whole; and that he was 
formed in the image of the all- 
ruling God. 

4. Eficharmus says; “Our ip. 
tellect was derived from the in- 
tellect of God.” 

5. Chalcidius says; “The He- 
brews say, that God by inspir- 
tion gave to man a soul, which 
they call reason, or mind.” 

6. Aristotle held, that the mind 
was infused by Ged, and was 
spiritual and divine; or like the 
divine nature. 

Moses further declares, that 
God beheld the several parts. 
and the whole, of this great 
work, and pronounced them ve- 
ry good. This part of the Mo- 
Saic account is supported by the 
following testimonies. 

1. Pythagoras, with referenc: 
to this fact, called the world 

og.06, OF beauty constituted bu 
order and harmony. 

2. Thales taught, that the 
world, by God’s workmanship. 
was at first exceedingly beauti- 
ful, good, and perfect; and that 
this ‘perfection, or beauty, con- 
sisted in the admirable disposi- 
iv or harmony of its parts. 

. Plato has the following de- 
c we ations: 

“God, being a most wise A- 
cent, had in the creation 7¢ 
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cellent end, in view; and this 
was the measure, or rule, of 
creating the world.” 

Again: “The divine ideas 
were the prototype of the uni- 
verse.” 

Again: “After the Father of 
the universe beheld his work, 
he recreated himself, and re- 


joiced therein.” 


Again: “God willed, that all 
things should be eood, and 
nothing evil. It was not fitt- 
ing, that He, who is the best 
(,ood, should make any thing, 
but what is perfect.” 

4. The ancient Hindoos con- 
sidered the creatures, formed at 
the creation, as being, unitedly, 


an emanation of the glory of . 


God. 

5. Generally, the ancient na- 
tions considered the world as 
having been made, at first, beau- 
tiful and perfect, harmonious 
and happy: and all of them ap- 
pear to have regarded its pres- 
ent imperfections as consequen- 
ces of the corruption of man. 

Finally, Moses declares, that 
this great work was finished in 
six days; and that God rested, 
and rejoiced, on the seventh 
day. 

The following testimonies 
strongly support this declara- 
tion. 

1. Hesiod says; * "ERdosnov 


‘ego yuee;”? The seventh day 
aS a sacred day, 

2. Homer, and 

3. Callimachus, give it the 
same title. Clem. dlex. 

4. Theophilus of Antioch says 
concerning the seventh day; 
“The day, which all mankind 
rye " 

9. Porfthyry says, that the 


Phanicians consecrated one day 
if seven, as holy. 


6. Linus says; “A seventh day 
is observed among saints, or ho- 
ly people.” 

7. Lucian; “The seventh day 
is given to school boys asa holy 
day.” 

8. Eusebius says; “Almost all 
philosophers, and poets, ac- 
knowledge the seventh day as 
holy.” 

9. Clemens Alexandrinus says; 
“The Greeks, as well as He- 
brews, observe the seventh day 
as holy.” 

10. Josephus says; “No city of 
Greeks, or Barbavians, can be 
found, which does not acknowl- 
edge a seventh day’s rest from 
a r 

. Philo says; “The seventh 
ua ‘i a festival to every na- 
tion.” 

12. Zirbyllus says; “The 
seventh day, which is kept holy 


by the Jews, is a festival to the . 


Roman women.” 

13. Suetonius says; “Diogenes 
the Grammarian used to dispute 
at Rhodes on the sabbath day.” 

14. The ancient Celta, ac- 
cordine to Philostratus, the Hin- 
doos, according to Dion Cassius, 
and Justin Martur,and the ./ra- 
bians, according to Miebuhr, used 
to compute time by weeks. 

15. Dion Cassius says; “All 
the world learned to compute 
time, by divisions of seven days, 
from the Eguftians. 

16. Herodotus testifies this 
mode of computing to have been 
a very ancient Custom. 

17. Isidorus declares this to 
have been the custom of the an- 
cient Romans. 

There is good reason to be- 
lieve, that most, if not ail, the 
ancient nations computed time 
in this manner: and it will be 


easily seen, that there'is no as~’ 
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signable reason for this custom, 
beside a direct reference to the 
history of the creation; the 
knowledge of which was tradi- 
tionally preserved among the 
various descendants of Voah. 

Concerning this combination 
ef testimonies, of which, it will 
be seen, some have a greater, 
and some a less, weight, I shall 
enly observe here, that in a fu- 
ture lecture the degree of evi- 
dence, which they furnish to 
the truth of this history, will be 
examined with particular atten- 
tion. Here I will only add, that 
the general Corollary from all 
the propertics of man, and na- 
ture, and from all branches of 
science admitted by all the Phi- 
losophers of Arabia, Persia, 
Hindoostan, Tartary, and China, 
is “the supremacy of an all-cre- 
ating, all preserving Spirit, in- 
finitely wise, good, and power- 
ful, and infinitely removed from 
the comprehension of his crea- 
tures.” 

See Asiat, Res. yol. iv. p. 179. 


ON SERIOUSNESS. 


AT atime, when fevity in con- 
versation and conduct, is the 
predominant character of multi- 
tudes; when day after day is 
deliberately wasted in frivolous 
amusements; when to be able 
to pass an idle hour merrily a- 
way, seems to be viewed as a 
high attainment in the art of liv- 
ing; it will not be unscasonable 
to employ a few thoughts upon 
the opposite disposition of seri- 
ousness. The consideration of 
this has become the more ne- 
cessary, as in the minds of ma- 
hy, it is degraded’ from the 


rank of a virtue, and placed on 
a level with melancholy; a qual. 
ity with which it has no neces. 
sary or natural alliance, and 
with which it ought never to be 
confounded. 

Seriousness is that temper of 
mind which a person possesses, 
who is engaged in some high 
pursuit; who is impressed with 
some interesting truth; or who 
is the subject of intense and ex. 
alted pleasures. The states. 
man is serious, when he is form- 
ing schemes for promoting the 
welfare of a nation. The com. 
mander of an army is serious, 
when he is leading his forces to 
an engagement; or when he re- 
tires from the field, in the tri- 
umph of victory. The Chris- 
tian is serious, when he medi- 
tates on the majesty and glory . 
of his Creator; when he is bless- 
ed with those spiritual joys, to 
which the wicked are strangers; 
or when he beholds, with an eye 
of faith, the entertainments pre- 
pared, for the followers of the 
Lamb, in his Father’s kingdom. 
The mind, in such a state, is so 


filled with the greatness of the 


object which it contemplates, 
that it has no disposition to 
trifle. 

The seriousness, required in 
the Scripture, is not inconsist- 
ent with cheerfulness. Many 
have thought, that the only way 
to obtain a sure title to the hap- 
piness of the future world, was 
to render themselves miserable 
in this. They have voluntarily 
afflicted their own souls; have 
denied themselves the innocent 
pleasures of life; have wasted 
their health, and, in many In- 
stances, shortened their days, by 
continual melancholy. But no 
warrant for such conduct can be 
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found in the Scriptures. On 
the contrary, the most eminent 
saints are represented as pecu- 
liarly cheerful. They have a 
peace which the world cannot 
give; the peace of God, which 
jasseth all understanding. They 
are exhorted by the apostle to 
rejoice always. Let the right- 
eous be glad, says the Psalmist; 
let them rejoice before God; yea, 
let them exceedingly rejoice. 

Seriousness is not inconsist- 
ent with rational and timely 
amusement. Recreation is as 
necessary to the vigor of the 
mind, as food and rest, to the 
health of the body. That a- 
musement, which prepares us 
to enter with greater advan- 
tage upon the important du- 
ties of life, is innocent and prop- 
er. It may be indulged in,with- 
out any departure from the 
strictest sobriety. 

Neither is seriousness incon- 
sistent with the most perfect 
hafifiness. The ofifiostte tem- 
per never admits of the highest 
degree of enjoyment. The 
pleasure which arises from tri- 
fing and gaiety, 1s, at best, but 
a moderate, mixed, and tran- 
sient kindof pleasure. ven 77 
laughter, the heart is sorrowful; 
and the end of mirth ts heavi- 
WESS. 

The reasons which ought to 
induce us to be serious, are nu- 
merous and weighty. Among 
them are the following. 

1. We are beings possessed 
ofimmortal powers, and acting 
for endless existence. Ever- 
lasting consequences depend 
upon our present conduct. The 
sect which is formed for a day; 
Which spreads its wings in the 
morning, and at evening ceases 
fo exist; may sport awav its lit- 


tle life, in thoughtlessness and 
galety. It is the only opportu- 
nity for enjoyment, which it 
will ever possess. Let it take 
its fill of pleasure today. To 
morrow it will sleep in the dust. 
Let the beasts of the field seek 
only present gratification. Sport- 
ive and thoughtless, let them eat 
and drink, for to morrow they 
die. No eternal consequences 
depend on their actions. We 
knew of no resurrection, which 
will render them immortal; no 
future judgment, that will call 
them to an account for their 
conduct; no heaven or hell, in 
which they are to take up their 
residence for ever. 

But our condition and desti- 
nation are widely different. We 
are formed for endless exist- 
ence. Weare acting a part, on 
which our allotment through 
eternity depends. Life and 
death are set before us. One 
or the other must be our por- 
tion. Beside these, thére is no 
alternative. We must become 
vessels cf wrath fitted for de- 
struction; or vessels of mercy 
frefiared unto glory. If we fail 
of the one there is no_ possibili- 
ty of escaping the other. We 
cannot alter the determination 
of the Most High. We cannot 
return to our original nothing. 
We cannot continue for ever in 
the present world. We cannot 
prevail on our final Judge to 
grant us another term of proba- 
tion, after this life isended. He 
that is unholy at death, will con- 
tinue to be unholy still. A por- 
tion of time is allotted us to pre- 
pare foreternity. It cannot last 
long. It may end today. When 
it is once past, itis gone beyond 
recovery. We have an infinite 
interest at stake; a work of in- 
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calculable importance to per- 
form, in this fleeting and uncer- 
tain period. In such a situa- 
tion, shall we throw away our 
time in trifling, and sportive 
idleness? Whatever amuse- 
ments are calculated to fit us 
for the great business before 
us, are innocent and proper. 
Whatever recreations will ren- 
der us more vigorous in the 
performance of our duty, more 
ardent in the worship of God, 
and more active m doing good 
to mankind, may be freely in- 
dulged in. But, before we give 
ourselves up to excessive mer- 
riment and gaicty, the question 
should first be asked; “Of what 
advantage will it be, through 
the endless period of existence, 
upon which we have just enter- 
ed? Shall w ey by indulging in it, 
be made wiser, or better, or 
happier, beyond — the grave? 
Shall we look back upon it with 
satisfaction, a thousand ages 
hence?” 

2. It becomes us to be seri- 
ous, because we are acting an 
important part in the universe 
of God. That important pur- 
poses are to be answered by 
mankind is evident, from what 
God has done, and is still doing, 
on our account. Independent 


~ and completely happy in him- 


self, and infinite in glory and 
wisdom, he has brought us into 
being; has assigned us an end- 
less period of existence; has 
built this “fair fabric’ of a 
world, for our habitation; and, 
as soon as he has answered his 
purposes concerning us, he wij] 
take 1t down, and consume it by 
fire. The scheme of Proyi- 
dence and Redemption has been 
carrying into effect for ages, for 
the purpose of displaying the 


Divine perfections, in the salya. 
tion of man: Zhat unto the prin. 
cifialities and flowers, in heaven. 
ly places, might be known, by the 
church, the manifold wisdom of 
God. 

The Son of Ged has done 
more for us, than we know jo 
have been done for any other 
order of beings. For the nye 
itants of this guilty world h 
died. For our sakes he took 
up his residence with his ene. 
mies; he suffered reproach, and 
peverty, and distress; he made 
his soul an offering for sin, ful- 
filled the demands of a_ broken 
law, and purchased everlasting 
redemption. For multitudes 
from among the fallen race of 
Adam he intercedes at the right 
hand of the Father; and has 
placed himself at the head of 
church, which he has redeemed 
from among men, and deliver. 
ed from perdition by his own 
blood. 

How great must be the pur- 
poses, which are to be answer: 
ed, by beings for whom such 
astonishing things have been 
done! Does it then become us 
to be wholly regardless of the 
important part which we are 
acting, in the great kingdom oi 
the universe? Does it become 
us to live like creatures, which 
are born for a day, and which have 
no existe nce beyond the grave! 

All beings, of whom we 
we any account, in all worlds 
except our own, are serious. 
Angels and glorified saints are 
serious. ‘The high degree ol 
enjoyment, to w hich they are 
exaited, excludes all levity. No 
one is disposed to trifle, whes 
he 1s exquisitely happy. The 
inhubitunts of heaven are serl- 
ous, when they behold the yn 
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clouded brightness of their Ma- 
ker’s glory; when they contem- 
plate the wonders of his power; 
when they admire the mysteries 
of his providence; and when 
they worship day and night be- 
fore him, saying; Blessing, and 
glory, and wisdom, and thanks- 
giving, and honor, and frower, 
and might, be unto our God for 
ever and ever. 

Saints in heaven are serious, 
when they reflect on the ruin, 
from which they have been de- 
livered; on the dangers and 
temptations; which they have 
escaped in life; on the sins 
which they have committed a- 
gainst their God and their Sav- 
ior; onthe infinite mercy which 
pardoned all their iniquities; on 
the blessedness to which they 
are exalted, and the promise of 
God which ensures to them im- 
mortal and unfading glory. 

The inhabitants of the world 
of punishment are serious. But 
their seriousness is totally dif- 
ferent from that which prevails 
in heaven, and from that which 
is recommended to Christians. 
It is the seriousness of despair. 
No sound of joy salutes their 
ears. No songs of praise dwell 
upon their tongues. No beam 
of hope, for a moment, relieves 
their distresses. They are se- 
rious, when they remember the 
offers of salvation, which they 

once enjoyed; and the means of 
erace which they neglected and 
abused. They are serious, when 
they think on the happiness of 
heaven, which they were once 
invited to make their own; but 
which they wantonly renounced 
lor the pleasures of a moment. 
hey are awfully serious, when 
they look forward through the 
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boundless period of suffering, 
which still awaits them. 

The fallen angels are serious 
in their endeavors to bring ruin 
on mankind. They are active 
and restless, roaming up and 
down the earth, hunting for 
their prey. Satan, “ke a roar- 
ing lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour. 

God is serious in all his deal- 
ings with mankind. He was 
serious in forming us for his 
glory; in making us immortal; 
in placing us in a state of pro- 
bation; and in setting before us 
eternal life and death. He was 
serious in giving us his law; 
and in requiring us to obey it, in 
all its demands. Heaven and 
earth will sooner pass away, 
than he will suffer one tittle of 
it to fail. He is serious in the 
threatenings of endless destruc- 
tion, which he hath denounced 
against the impenitent violators 
of this law. He is not a man, 
that he should refient. Hath he 
said it, and willke not doit? He 
is serious in his invitations to 
sinners to turn from the error 
of their ways, and accept of im- 
mortal life. He is not willing 
that any should prerish, but that 
ali should come to repentance. 

Christ was serious, in taking 
up his residence with apostate 
creatures; in laboring, fasting, 
and praying for their good; in 
suffering and dying in their 
stead. He is serious in his ofs 
fers of salvation to sinners; and 
in his pressing invitations to 
them to flee from the ruin 
which is coming on the ungod- 
ly. He was serious, when, in 
the language of the tenderest 
concern, he wept over Jerusa- 
lem, saying, If thou hadet known, 
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in this thy day, the things which 
belong to thy pfreace; but now 
they are hidden from thine eyes. 

The Holy Spirit is serious, in 
apflying the work of salvation. 
He is serious in alarming sin- 
ners with a sense of their dan- 
ger; in shewing them the strict- 
ness and purity of the law which 
they have broken; in calling to 
their remembrance the sins 
which they have committed; 
and in setting before them the 
terrors of that destruction to 
which they are hastening. He 
is serious in turning the hearts 
of many from sin to righteous- 
ness; in delivering them from 
the power of temptation, in re- 
calling them from ail their wan- 
derings; and in building them 
up in faith and holiness. 

Thus all beings around us are 
serious; and are deeply inter- 
ested in our conduct. They 
doubtless behold with astonish- 
ment the thoughtlessness and 
stupidity, with which multitudes 
pass through life. They see us 
travelling swiftly to the grave; 
yet careless and jovial, as if this 
world were to be our everilast- 
ing habitation. They know that 
endless bliss or woe depends up- 
on our present conduct; and yet 
they see us as regardless of the 
consequences of our actions, as 
if death were the end of our ex- 
istence. They sce us sportive, 
and merry, and unconcerned; 
while the inhabitants of one 
world are anxious for our salva- 
tion, and those of another un- 
ceasingly plotting our ruin. 

4. After a short period, w 
ourselves shall be serious for 
ever. The present life is the 
only time, which we shall ever 
spend in trifling. There is no 
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such thing in the world to which 
we are bound. 

We shall be serious at the ap- 
proach of death. It is asolemn 
thing to be called to take leave 
of the world, and to prepare to 
enter, immediately, upon a new 
and an endless state of exist- 
ence. However lightly we may 
think of this scene, while the 
gay things of life are playing on 
our fancy, and engrossing all 
our thoughts; we shall certain- 
ly be serious if we possess our 
reason, when the period arrives, 
To be unconcerned, when our 
everlasting condition is just to 
be decided, would be more than 
madness. 

We shall be serious, at our 
entrance upon the world of spir- 
its. <A gweat variety of solemn 
and interesting objects will at 
once present themselves to our 
view. We shall awake in a 
world, where all will be new 
and strange. We = shall find 
none of the scenes, with which 
we have been so familiar on 
earth. 

We shall be serious, at the 
resurrection. We shall be se- 
rious, when we awake from the 
long sleep-of death, and see the 
world of men rising around us; 
when we behold the millions, 
that have lived on the earth, 
from its first creation; when 
we see the Son of man coming 
in the clouds, with power and 
great glory; when we hear the 
voice of the archangel, sounding 
in the heavens, and reaching the 
most distant corners of the 
earth; when we _ behold _ the 
righteous caught up to meet 
the Lord in the air, and the 
wicked caéling to the rocks ané 
the mountains to fall on them- 
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and hide them from the face of 
Him that sitteth on the throne, 
and from the wrath of the Lamb. 

We shall be serious, when we 
hear the trump of God sum- 
moning us to judgment; when 
we see the assemblies of angels 
and men, standing before the 
throne of their Judge; when the 
books are opened; when every 
action of our lives is brought to 
our remembrance, and held up 
to the view of all orders of be- 
ings; and when the sentence is 
passed, which will consign the 
wicked to perdition, and wel- 
come the righteous to endless 
rewards. We shall be serious, 
when we see the world on fire; 
every mountain and island re- 
moved from its place; and the 
heavens rolled together as a 
scroll. 

We shall be serious through- 
out eternity. Whatever is to 
be our portion hereafter; wheth- 
er we are to stand before God, 
in his kingdom, or be banished 
for ever, from his presence; 
whether we join the assembly 
of glorified saints, or the society 
of condemned spirits; we shall 
certainly be serious. No vain 
merriment will ever enter ei- 
ther of these worlds. If then 
we are to be serious through all 
the remaining periods of our ex- 
istence beyond the present life; 
how unwise is it, to assumea 
character for a few days or 
years, directly the reverse of 
that, which we shall sustain for 
ever after. D. S. 


AN INJURIOUS SOPHISM, 
For the Panoplist. 


tw the last number of the Pan- 
Ppilst, p. 215, it is stated, as a 


sophism of the present day, 
“That because Calvinists dwell 
largely upon doctrines, they of 
course neglect morals.” An- 
other sophism not less unfound- 
ed and injuriots, is the follow- 
ing: “Calvinists represent man- 
kind as naturally enemies to 
God, and obnoxious to his wrath; 
as deserving eternal death; as 
unholy, and, were it not for the 
sovereign grace of God, in a 
hopeless state: "therefore, Cal- 
vinists are a hard-hearted, cruel, 

and unfeeling class of men.” 
The observation of the relig- 
ious public will bear me wit- 
ness, that this reasoning Is con- 
tinually repeated in substance, 
if not exactly in the same words. 
That the conclusion above stat- 
ed should sometimes be formed 
by the ignorant, would not be 
very surprising; especially when 
the natural inclinations of the 
human heart are considered; 

but that men of reading and in- 
formation should adopt it, is 
what nothing but overwhelming 
evidence could induce us to be- 
lieve. 

As this is unhappily the case, 
permit me to offer afew re- 
marks on the injustice and un- 
reasonableness of such imputa- 
tions. 

In the first place, Calvinists 
do not pretend to teach, either 
in their preaching or writings, a 
system of their own devising, or 
one which they have adapted to 
their individual wishes, or pri- 

vate feelings. Far from it. On 
the contrary, they would con. 
sider any system so devised or 
adapted, by those who have the 
Bible in their hands, aS a most 
arrogant assumption of powers 
which do not belong to man, 


and as such a provoking neg- 
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lect of the sa¢red oracles, as 


must incur the displeasure of 


Goc. They believe the Infinite 
and Eternal Creator to be the 
only Being who is competent to 
give Jaws to man, and to reveal 
their future destiny. His laws 
they believe to be holy, just, and 
pels the scheme of salvation 
which He has devised they con- 
sider as the only scheme suited 
to the state of man: and the 
threatenings which He has de- 
nounced, they feel obliged to 
repeat, without addition or di- 
minution. Before Calvinists can 
be convicted of cruelty in preach- 
ing, or otherwise inculcating, 
doctrines which are called ter- 
rific and alarming, the two fol- 
lowing points must be clearly 
proved: 

1. It must be proved, that 
these doctrines are not true. 
It can never be an act of cru- 
elty to repeat, in its proper 
connexion, and with a benevo- 
lent view, any doctrine which 
God has revealed. "When those 
doctrines are preached which 
are thus revealed, the preacher 
is to be considered as acting a 
benevolent part; unless the con- 
trary appears from some other 
circumstance, beside that of his 
preaching in this manner. If 
painful truths are revealed, it is 
necessary that they should be 
publicly declared. The pain 
occasioned by them may be 
short and salutary; it often is 
so. The intention of the preach- 
er, it is fairly presumabic, is, 
that the painful truths declared 
by him may have a salutary ef- 
fect. It is very absurd to stig- 
matize that as cruel and unfeel- 
ing, which is done out of regard 
to the command of God, and the 
welfare of men; especially in a 


case where everlasting happi. 
ness is concerned. With much 
greater reason, might it be 
deemed en act of cruelty to a. 
larm a siceping family, when 
the house was on fire over their 
heads; or to inform thoughtless 
passengers of their danger of 
shipwreck, when such informa. 
tion alone could lead them to 
make exertions for safety. 

There is such a thing, how. 
ever, aS cruelty on the part of 
those who profess to be ambas. 
sadors of God; but itis not usu. 
ally so exhibited, as to excite 
complaint. It generally con- 
sists in concealing, or misrep- 
resenting, those awful doctrines 
of the Bible, which are of the 
utmost importance to be known, 
that the sinner may become ic- 
quainted with his own character, 
the evils to which he is-expos- 
ed, and the method of deliver- 
ance. Indeed, it is difficult to 
conceive of greater cruelty, than 
that which is exhibited by him 
who cries, “Peace, peace, when 
there is no jeace;’’? who leads 
his hearers to the region of 
darkness and despair, while they 
think themselves fit for heaven, 
and just entering upon immor 
tality. 

But those who preach the 
doctrines of Scripture, as under: 
stood by Calvinists, have it in 
their power to exhibit stronger 
proof of benevolence than their 
opponents, admitting that they 
have no more benevolence in 
reality. For these doctrines 


have always been displeasing to 
the natural heart of man, and 
there is every reason to expect 
that they will continue to be s0. 
Of this, those who preach them 
are well aware. By continuing 
to preach them, therefore, ™ 
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the hearing of these whom they 
would be glad to please, if it 
could be done consistently with 
their views of the truth, but 
whom they expect to offend, 
they give one of the strongest 
proofs of benevolence. They 
willingly incur present odium, 
in order to promote the future 
good of those who hear them. 
If they preach the truth, and 
persist in so doing, at the ex- 
pense of losing their friends, 
and their reputation, we must 
surely acquit them of any hard- 
hearted, and cruel feelings to- 
wards their fellow men. 

I might stop here, till it shall 
be proved, that the obnoxious 
doctrines of Calvinism are false; 
a thing which, if I judge right- 
ly, has not yet been accom- 
plished. Even Anti-caivinists 
are prodigiously unsatisfied with 
all their achievements in this 
controversy. But to proceed: 

2. It must be proved, that 
Calvinists preach the obnoxious 
articits of their creed, believ- 
ling them to be false. For 
he who alarms another with 
apprehensions of danger which 
he really believes to ex- 
Ist, Cannot be charged with a 
Want of feeling cr benevolence, 
though his apprehensions should 
Prove unfounded. But no man 
in his senses will pretend, that 
the body of Calvinistic divines 
are engaged in a conspiracy a- 
§ainst human happiness, against 
thelr own comfort, and against 
the dictates of the strongest 
Passion of the human heart; 
which conspiracy is to be carri- 
ed into effect only by preaching 
obnoxious doctrines which they 
believe to be false. This sup- 


position is too extravagant to be 
entertained a moment by the 


wildest and most vehement op- 
poser of Calvinism. 

Another false conclusion, 
nearly allied in its nature to the 
former, and inferred from the 
the same premises, is, “That 
those who represent impenitent 
sinners as being in a state of 
awful danger, do it from mo- 
tives of personal ill-will; or be- 
cause those whom they repre- 
sent asin such danger belong 
to different sects and denomina- 
tions.” This reasoning goes to 
prove, that all the terrific de- 
nunciations against sin which 
the Scriptures furnish, are 
wantonly brandished about by 
Calvinists to revenge their 
private insults, and are made 
the vehicles of envy and mal- 
ice against those, who, howev- 
er innocently or even laudably, 
embrace a different creed. That 
such conclusions are unwar- 
ranted and injurious, a little 
candor and examination will é- 
vince. 

I suppose it will be admitted, 
that men of strict religious opin- 
ions have as much natural affec- 
tion as other men. It will hard- 
ly be pretended, that Calvinists, 
bad as they are, besides being 
without understanding, have al- 
so that most odious trait of the 
ancient heathen of being with- 
out natural affection.* If it be 
granted, that they have tender 
feelings towards their children, 
brothers, and _ sisters, and other 
near relatives, it may easily be 
proved, that the highest appre- 
hensions with respect to the dan- 
ger and the guilt of sinners, are 
not only compatible with those 
tender feelings, but are greatly 
increased by them. That thisis 


* Rom. i. 31. 
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the fact, the closets of such men 
bear continual testimony to God. 
They wrestle with God in prayer, 
that those who are bone of their 
bone, and flesh of their flesh, may 
be rescued from a state of con- 
demnation, and brought into a 
state of salvation. Nor do they 
pray only: they admonish; they 
reprove; they repeat the Divine 
warnings, and threatenings; and 
they earnestly exhort, lest those 
who are.so dear to them should 
be hardened through the deceit- 
Juiness of sin. 

Farther, they not only judge 
alike with respect to the natural 
state of their nearest friends and 
their worst enemies; but they 
never hesitate to class them- 
selves among the same race of 
ruined and depraved beings: 
nay, they consider the scriptur- 
al declarations on the subject of 
human depravity as most mate- 
rially confirmed, and in a most 
humiliating manncr, by the sin- 
fulness of their own hearts and 
lives. 

Leaving arguments, it cer- 
tainly is not indecorous, when 
pressed by adversaries, to make 
a general appeal to fact. Have 
Calvinists been behind their fel- 
low men, in forming and exe- 
cuting plans for the melioration 
of the human race? Let the 
well informed reader answer for 
himself. Some late English 
Reviewers, far enough from be- 
ing Calvinists too, have repre- 
sented Calvin and Hooker as a- 
mong the most sublimely virtu- 
ous of the human race. Was 
President Davies a cruel man? 
Was the apostolic Swartz un- 
feeling? Was President Ed- 
wards hard-hearted? Do the 
names of Eliot, Baxter, Increase 
and Cotton Mather, Beveridge, 
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Brainerd, Carey, Vander Kemp, 
present to our imaginations men 
regardless of human misery? 
Away with such unjust and un. 
generous aspersions. Leta fair 
transcript of the lives and labors 
of the men who have been just 
named, be presented to any per. 
son, of whatever principles or 
conduct, and he cannot lay his 
hand on his heart, and say, 
These men were the enemies of 
human hapipfiiness.. 


A. B, 


MEDITATION III. 


2 Pet. ii. 5. And shared not the 
old world, but suved Noe, the 
eighth fierson, a pfrreacher of 
righteousness, bringing in the 
flood upfion the world of the un 
godly. 


Wuen the mind dwells upon 
the antediluvian world, as it is 
described in the Scripturesy per- 
haps there is not, in the annals 
of mankind, an instance of cour- 
ageous adherence to duty, which 
strikes us so forcibly as that of 
Noah. The human race was 
numerous, proud, violent, and, 
with the exception of his own 
little family, universally against 
him. There is every reason to 
believe, that the world was full 
of wealth, splendor, elegarice, 
and beauty; every thing that 
could delight the senses; and 
stimulate the desires of men. 
For nearly a thousand years the 
same person could amass rich- 
es, acquire influence, and make 
progress in the arts of peace ol 
war; in the gratification of sen- 
suality, or the cultivation of in- 
tellect. Engaged in the pursy!! 
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of a happiness suited to their in- 
clinations, all were united in the 
rejection of the government of 
God, and in contempt of his 
authority and his service. In 
these .circumstances, against 
such overwhelming numbers, 
and all the insolence which 
haughtiness, power, and malice, 
could produce, Noah stood un- 
influenced, firm, undismayed, a 
preacher of righteousness. Nor 
did he act under a transient im- 
pulse, or for a short period, on- 
ly; but during the whole time 
the ark was building, he perse- 
vered in declaring the truth, and 
warning a guilty world of im- 
pending ruin. This he did, too, 
in the most disheartening cir- 
cumstances imaginable, so far 
as the effect of his labors on 
others was concerned. Nota 
single person from among the 
myriads of mankind, either prof- 
ited by the preaching of this il- 
lustrious servant of God, or was 
terrified from the bold commis- 
sion of sin. What unparalleled 
faith, constancy, and courage! 
Who shall faint or despond in a 
good cause, if he can only get 
time to contemplate the charac- 
ter of Noah? 

Let us reflect that the man, 
who could alone breast the tor- 
rents of ungodliness, was not 
forgotten by his Maker. Not an 
effort did he make, not a mes- 
sage did he deliver, unnoticed by 
the Lord of the universe. In 
due time, when the measure of 
the world’s iniquity was now full, 
and the faithful preacher had 
prepared the means of deliver- 
ance, he was by a Divine intima- 
“en saved frem the general de- 


struction. A blessed encour- 
agement is here afforded to all, 
who, though on the side of truth 
and virtue, are left unbefriend- 
ed by their fellow men, and 
borne down by obloguy, ridi- 
cule, and persecution. There 
is an Almighty Witness of their 
sincerity and zeal, who will save 
them, in atime of vengeance 
upon the wicked. 

The passage upon which we 
are meditating teaches, that the 
opinion of multitudes, however 
unanimous, and confident they 
may be, is no criterion of what 
is right or wrong. Before the 
flood, the inhabitants of the world 
were of one mind with respect 
to the threatened punishment; 
they were so confident in their 
opinion, that they were willing 
to risk all upon it; and many of 
them were doubtless men of 
acute minds, accounted wise by 
their contemporaries, possessed 
of elegant manners, and elo- 
quent speech: yet their opin- 
ion, and the zeal with which 
they defended it, had no influ- 
ence upon the nature of right 
and wrong, or the immutability 
of the Divine counsels. Happy 
would it be, could all men learn 
wisdom from the sad disap- 
pointment of the antediluvians. 
A flood of Divine wrath has 
been long gathering over apos- 
tate men. It, will assuredly 
burst upon those who shall neg- 
lect the great method of delivy- 
erance, of which Noah’s ark was 
the type. O may the writer, 
and the readers of these lines, 
be secure from evil in that aw- 


ful day. 
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SELECTION. 





WE present our readers with the following critique from the Lon. 
don Quarterly Review, Vol.I. p. 276. As the Improved Version 
has been reprinted and circulated in this country, we hoped to have 
laid before our readers, several months ago, an original review of 
it. This hope having been frustrated by unforeseen occurrences, 
we have deemed it expedient to republish the best foreign review 
which has come under our observation. By doing this, however, 
we do not abandon our first intention; but shall endeavor to ac. 
complish it hereafter, unless the state of the controversy shall ren- 


der any farther notice of the work unnecessary. 


Ce 


The New Testament, in an im- 
pfrroved Version, ufion the Ba- 
sis of Archbishop: Newcome’s 
new Translation, with a cor- 
rected Text, and Notes, criti- 
cal and explanatory; piublish- 
ed by a Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge, and the 
Practice of Virtue, by the 
Distribution of Books. pp. 
612. 8vo. London, Johnson, 
1808. 


Tue advantages derived from 
the labors of the many eminent 
men, who have devoted their 
talents to the elucidation of the 
holy Scriptures, have been so 
great and decided, that the pub- 
lic must always receive with 
pleasure every honest and judi- 
cious attempt to add to their 
acquirements in this unspeaka- 
bly important branch of learn- 
ing. Those, indeed, who call 
to mind, that the most learned 
and distinguished divines have 
published works of this descrip- 
tion under the modest title of 
“New Versions,” or “Attempts 
at revising the present English 
translation,” will probably be 


startled at the arrogant ap- 
pellation of an “Improved 
Version;” an appellation, ey- 
idently assuming a fact, of 
which, not the authors, but 
the public are the judges. The 
name of Archbishop Newcome, 
however, must command re- 
spect; a Society for promoting 
Christian Knowledge cannot be 
suspected, a frriori, of coming 
forward with any sinister de- 
sign; and a hope may reasona- 
bly be indulged, that there may 
be found in this publication, if 
not the highest merit, at least 
some useful suggestions, the 
result of accurate research and 
diligent inquiry, made in a spir- 
it of impartial candor, and dic- 
tated by adesire of advancing 
religious truth. 

It is then with no smail re- 
gret, that we impart to our read- 
ers the disappointment which 
we have experienced, and in- 
form them that they have here 
a work produced in a spirit 
most adverse to fair investiga- 
tion, and conducted on a pian 
which must ever tend to propa- 
gate error to a dangerous ¢x- 
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tent. We have occasion tolook 
very little beyond the title page, 
before the disguise is thrown 
off, and the real nature of the 
publication betrayed by no une- 
quivocal proofs. It is perceiv- 
ed to come from a society of 
Socinians, and to have for its 
main object the propagation of 
the peculiar tenets of that sect. 
This object is pursued with 
persevering industry and auda- 
cious freedom. The Sacred 
code of Christian faith is muti- 
lated and perverted with the 
most unsparing violence. Ev- 
ery allowed rule of fair criticism 
is occasionally violated. The 
meaning of expressions is twist- 
ed from its acknowledged sense 
by constructions at once forced 
and unauthorized. Confident 
assertion and gratuitous as- 
sumption stand frequently in 
the place of reasoning; and rea- 
soning, where it is attempted, 
consists of wrong conclusions 
built on ill-founded premises. 
In fact, we think ourselves fully 
warranted in affirming, that a 
more systematic and daring at- 
tempt to make the holy Scrip- 
tures bend to the sanction of 
particular tenets, never issued 
irom the British press. 

Much as we reprobate the 
matter of this publication, and 
the plan on which it is conduct- 
ed, the means which are em- 
ployed to insinuate it into pub- 
lic notice, strike us as yet more 
reprehensible. The assump- 
tion of the name of a respect- 
ed prelate of the Church of 
England for the sanction of a 
work, in which every doctrine 
professed by that church, and 
by that respected member of it, 
's directly attacked, is some- 
thing more than an artifice; it 

Vol. III. Mew Series. 


is a falsehood and a fraud. I: 
can have no other object than 
that of procuring a circulation 
by drawing in unsuspecting 
purchasers. It is the dagger of 
an enemy under the cloak of a 
friend! 

We proceed to lay before our 
readers a statement of the con- 
tents of this publication. The 
version is preceded by an intro- 
duction which occupies thirty 
three pages. In this are con- 
tained, a detail of the origin, 
progress, and design, of the 
work; an account of the canon 
of the New Testament, and of 
the different editions of it; also 
of the means of improving the 
text by MSS., ancient yersions, 
and critical conjecture. The 
latter part treats of the different 
editions from Mill to Griesbach, 
with short observations on the 
various readings. A table is 
subjoined of the dates of the 
several books of the New Tes- 
tament, and of the most useful] 
editions. 

As to the origin and design of 
the work, we are told that, in 
the year 1791, a Society was 
formed in London for promoting 
Christian knowledge,with which 
it was from the first a chief ob- 
ject to publish an improved ver- 
sion of the Scriptures, particu- 
larly of the New Testament. 
They applied for this purpose, 
they inform us, to the “late pi- 
ous and learned Gilbert Wake- 
field,” but were prevented from 
availing themselves of his labors 
by his premature death. The 
design was in 1806 intrusted to 
a committee of the Society, by 
whom it has been carried into 
effect. It is stated that they 


were induced to adopt Arch- 
bishop Newcome’s translation 
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tor their basis, from its general 
accuracy, simplicity, and fideli- 
ty, and from its iollowing the 
text of Griesbach. 

They have collected notes, 
they say, from different com- 
mentators, which, however, they 
cannot hope will be equaliy ac- 
ceptable to all readers: it was 
not their object,” they observe, 
to give a version, correct as to 
verbal criticism, but an improv- 
ed one, which shouid be gence 
rally perspicuous and inteiligi- 
ble, with a more correct text 
than has yet appeared in tae 
English language: “also, by di- 


vesting the sacred volume ol 


the technical phrases of a sys- 
tematic theology, which has no 
foundatida in the Scriptures 
themselves, to render the New 
Testament more generally in- 
telligible, or at least to preciude 
many sources of error; and, by 
the assistance of notes, to cna- 
ble the judicious and aticitive 
reader to understand Scripture 
phraseology, and to form a just 
idea of true and uncorrupted 
Christianity, which is a doctrine 
worthy of all acceptation, and is 
able to make us wise to ever- 
lasting life,” 

Now we must freely state, 
that, without looking beyond 
this representation of their mo- 
tives, we should have suspected 
that more was meat than was 
openly expressed. They wish, 
it seems, as a Society tor pro- 
moting Christian knowicdye, to 
give an improved version oj the 
New Testament, not one which 
may be critically correct, but 
which may be generaliy per- 
spicuous and intelligible. Are 
we from this to understand, 
that, in their opinion, our pres- 
ent version is not generally per- 


Noy. 


spicuous and intelligible? We 
have known indeed many fauits 
objected to it: we have heard 
that here and there a word may 
be obsoiete, Ui-chosen, or ine]- 
gant; that partial ambiguities 
may arise in some places, and 
that the meanlug of the origiual 
is not in all passages accurately 
rendered: but the insinuation 
thai itis not generally perspic- 
uous ald intelligible, viz. tuacit 
does not, lu geueral, convey the 
meaning of tue Oiiginal in tne 
lunguege which oi: iiust un- 
derstalid, 1s t0O palpably remote 
iroi truth to be selicusly made. 
Thus, taen, trom their own ac- 
couit, we should have inferred, 
that underneath their ostensible 
purpose (which cannot be the 
real onc) there lurked some de- 
sire of Conveying new interpre- 
tatlons, and oi giving currency 
and SaiCctlon to doctrines not 
gceneraliy received. 

The account of the different 
MSS. versions and editions 
extracted principally trom Lard. 
ner, Michaelis, and other wii- 
ters of eminence; and, as far as 
we have observed, is sufliciently 
correct. 

As to the version itself, they 
announce their intention of not 
deviating unnecessarily from 
Archbishop Newcome’s text; 


and to this rule they commonly 


adhere in passages where 10 
new doctrines are to be incul- 
cated. In these, the altere 
tions are neither frequent no! 
important: scarcely any preten- 
sion is made to original crit: 
cisin, or to a power ot nicely as 
certaining the sense of the sac- 
red text. Where a_ different 
transiation is given, a reason ' 
seldom assigned; and the only 
merit, to which a claim is P" 
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fayred, seems to be that of se- 
iecting with judgment from the 
labors of others. The notes, 
critical and explanatory, in cases 
where no peculiar doctrine is 
ro be supported, are few in 
number, scanty in measure, and 
weak in substance. 

In all passages, however, 
where the peculiar doctrines of 
she Socinian creed are to be in- 
culcated, a much boider charac- 
ter is assumed, and more anx- 
ious industry is employed. It 
would seem, that these com- 
mentators are determined at all 
events to hold their own opin- 
ions, and to make the Scrip- 
tures support them by some 
means or other. The page Is 
occasionally embellished with 
copious commentaries and an- 
notations. These are for the 
most part raked together from 
writers of this persuasion: some 
few, however, besides their great 
singularity, are recommended 
by the additional charm of nov- 
elty. The great doctrine of our 
Savior’s incarnation presents a 
most fatal obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of Unitarian tenets: it 
becomes therefore absojutely 
necessary to remove this stum- 
bling-block, before the founda- 
tion of them can be securely 
laid. But what is to be done? 
The account of the miraculous 
birth is so plainly and clearly 
given, that no possible glosses 
ean do away the obvious mean- 
ing of the words. The only 
plan that remains then, is bold- 
'y to strike them off, as no paf® 
of genuine Scripture. And ac- 
cordingly, this plan, so simple, 
and yet so effectual, is actually 
— The whole passages, 
at the beginning of the Gospels 
st St. Matthew and St. Luke are 


printed in Italic letters and in- 
cluded between brackets, aS an 
intimation ‘that they are of 
doubtful authority. Annota- 
tions are made, explaining the 
reasons of this intimetion; and, 
as these annotations exhibit no 
uninstructive specimen ‘of in- 
genious reasoning, and contain 
much curious matter, we shall 
bee leave hereafter to advert to 
them. The first chapter of St. 
Jcltn’s Gospel presents another 
formidable obstacle. Here how- 
ever it is possible to explain a- 
way the sense, without having 
recourse to the expedient, con- 
fessedly somewhat violent, of 
afixing a mark of doubtful au- 
thenticity. Accordingly, the 
whole passage is translated with 
a different meaning, from that 
which has been received by the 
whole Christian world: and, lest 
any mistake should after all re- 
main, a commentary is added, 
to impress upon the reader, that 
he must never understand the 
expressions in their literal and 
obvious sense. We are not so 
deeply versed in the produc- 
tions of Socinian writers, as per- 
haps we ought to be, and cannot 
therefore undertake to say, how 
nany of these glosses are ex- 
clusively the property of the 
present annotators, and how ma- 
ny may have been drawn from 
their predecessors in the same 
cause. Some, however, are se 
extremely singular, that we 
deem it but common justice te 
acquit all preceding commenta- 
tors of having produced them, 
and to give the full share of 
merit to the authors of the pres- 
ent publication. We need not 
add, that wherever our Savior is 
spoken of asthe Son of God, 
said to have come from God, er 
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to have existed in heaven before 
his appearance on earth, the 
meaning is so explained as to 
give no support .to the great 
catholic doctrine of his pre-ex- 
istence and participation of the 
Divine nature. And it will 
readily be understood that they 
cannot be so wanting to their 
cause, as to leave in their full 
force, and with their received 
meaning unperverted, any of 
those striking passages at the 
beginning of the Epistles to the 
Colossians, Philippians, and He- 
brews, in which the doctrine of 
our Savior’s Divine nature is 
considered to be most clearly 
and distinctly affirmed. 

But the other tenets of the 
Secinian creed are maintain- 
ed with an industry no less 
persevering. The personality 
of the Holy Ghost is denied. 
The term is said to mean, not a 
separate person, but a personifi- 
cation of quality. The doctrine 
of the atonement, and of our 
Savior’s vicarious sufferings, is 
opposed throughout. Thus, 
when he is said to give his life a 
ransom, the meaning is asserted 
to be, not as the suffering of a 
substitute, but as “the seal and 
ratification of a new and better 
covenant.” The existence of 
angels and spirits is denied; Sa- 
tan is represented, not as a real 
person, but as a personification 
of the evil principle. The doc- 
trine of universal] restitution is 
maintained, and the eternity of 
punishments rejected. Our Sa- 
vior’s temptation is represented 
as a visionary scene. His in- 
iercession for the church, and 
his final judgment, are not al- 
lowed. 

We have thus given a gene- 
ral statement of the plan of the 


publication before us. Our 
limits prevent us from detailing 
every new translated passage, or 
noticing all the commentaries 
subjoined to them. We like- 
wise hold ourselves excused 
from the necessity of formally 
disproving the arguments here 
adduced, and this for the best of 
all possible reasons, viz. that the 
task has already been fully and 
ably performed. An adventur- 
ous Priestley has at varicus 
times stepped forward the 
champion of the cause, and an 
Horsley has as often repelled 
his attacks, and driven him with 
disgrace from the field. Thus, 
then, were we to enter on a 
refutation of all the old Socinian 
objections, here artfully revived 
with an imposing air of novelty 
and confidence, we should mere- 
ly have to transcribe the pages, 
and to re-state the proof of 
Bishop Bull, Pearson, Edwards, 
Leslie, Waterland, and _ other 
eminent writers on this subject. 
We deem it advisable, how- 
ever to notice the reasons ad- 
duced to invalidate the authen- 
ticity of the accounts of the mi- 
raculous conception given by 
St. Matthew and St. Luke. We 
hold it to be of the first impor- 
tance, that, on a matter which 
concerns so important a part ol 
our Christian history, no ill- 
founded insinuations or doubts 
should be suffered to remain; 
and we think that by a little in- 
vestigation of the arguments ad- 
vanced on this point, we shall 
exhibit no improper specimen 
of the critical ability possessed 
by these writers, of the fairness 
of their representations, and ol 
their pretensions to honest deal- 
ing. 
It is understood then, that 1? 
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this publication the passages 
containing the account of the 
miraculous conception are 
marked as of doubtful authori- 
ty, viz. from ver. 17, of chap. 1. 
to the end of chap.ii. in St. 
Matthew, and from ver. 5, of 
chap. i. to the end of chap. 1i. in 
St. Luke. 

In explaining their reasons 
for this, the writers begin with 
distinctly admitting that these 
passages “are indeed to be found 
in all the MSS. and versions 
now extant.” Let us pause to 
consider the extent of this ad- 
mission. Some of the MSS. 
now extant, the Vatican and the 
Cambridge particularly, are 
undoubtedly of very high anti- 
quity, bearing date at latest 
from the 5thor 6th centuries, 
perhaps from the Sd. The ver- 
sions carry us still higher. The 
old Syriac, and the old Italic,* 
are perhaps nearly coeval with 
the formetion of the canon of 
the New Testament. The Cop- 
tic, Arabic, and others, bear al- 
so marks of high antiquity. 
Some of these contain discre- 
pancies of more or less moment 
from the copies generally re- 
ceived, but they all, without ex- 
ception, have these parts of the 
Gospels of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, as integral portions of 
the whole. The annotators 
might have carried their admis- 
sions further. They might have 
told us that the most ancient 
fathers allude to these passages, 
and that the earliest opposers of 
Christianity never appear to 
have doubted their genuineness. 


* If the old Italic is not certainly 
extant, still enough is known of it to 
“ssure us that it contained these 
barts of the Gospel. 


Justin Martyr addressed, about 
A. D. 150, an apology now ex- 
tant to the emperor and senate 
of Rome. In this he makes 
frequent allusion to the ac- 
counts of our Savior’s miracu- 
lous birth, gives not the slight- 
est hint that he had ever heard 
any doubts about them, but re- 
fers to them exactly as to other 
parts of Scripture. Again; we 
know from many sources what 
arguments against Christianity 
were advanced in early times. 
The same Justin Martyr, in a 
feigned dialogue with a Jew, 
produces and answers all the 
objections brought by the Jews 
of that time against the Chris- 
tian histories. Amongst these, 
there is no reference whatever 
to any doubts of the authentici- 
ty of these accounts. Besides, 
Celsus wrote against Christian- 
ity in the middle of the 2d cen- 
tury, Porphyry in the 3d, and 
Julian in the 4th. Their works 
are lost, but their arguments 
are preserved in the answers of 
their opponents. From these 
it appears, that they were far 
from wanting in industry to dis- 
cover means of invalidating any 
portion of the Gospel history. 
They started many objections 
to particular circumstances in 
the narration ef the miraculous 
conception, but never entertain- 
ed the most remote idea of 
treating the whole as of no au- 
thenticity. They contended, not 
as our present objectors do, that 
St. Matthew and St. Luke never 
wrote these accounts; but that 
in writing them they committed 
errors or related falsehoods. 
We may add a fact, by no means 
unimportant as an accessary 


proof, which is, that no objec- 
tiens were ever started against 
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them in the early centuries dur- 
ing the heat of religious con- 
tention, when all parties sought 


to defend themselves, and to as-. 


sail their opponefts, by argu- 
ments of all kinds, industriously 
drawn from every quarter. 

Surely, then, here is a_ bo- 
dy of evidence, establishing 
the genuineness of the narra- 
vives of the miraculous concep- 
tion, and placing them on the 
same footing with the other 
parts of the “Gospels, which 
presses on the mind with the 
most convincing force. All the 
MSS. which now exist contain 
them. All the versions which 
exist contain them; a_ proof 
that those MSS. from which 
they were made had them also. 
All the ancient Christian wri- 
ters refer to them as undoubt- 
edly genuine; a proof that ail 
the authentic MSS. with which 
they were acquainted contained 
them. None of the carlier op- 
ponents of the Christian faith, 
or of the carly sects into which 
Christians were divided, enter- 
tained, as far as we can collect, 
the slightest doubt of them; no 
inconsiderable proof thatin their 
time no objections had been 
started. 

Against the weight of this ey- 
idence, apparently so full, clear, 
and decisive, these annotators 
uttempt to produce arguments 
partly externa: and partly inter- 
nal. ‘They wish to prove in the 
first place from external cir- 
cumstances, that the narratives 
do not form a part of the genu- 
ine Scripture; and, secondly, 
from the narratives themsely eS, 
to draw objections to their au- 
thenticity. 

As to the external argument 
in the case ef St. Matthew’s 
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Gospel they thus express them- 
selves: “From the authority of 
Epiphanius and Jerom, we are 
assured that they (the accounts 
of the miraculous conception) 
were wanting in the copies used 
by the Nazarenes and Ebionites; 
that is, by the ancient He -brew 
Christians, for whose instruc. 
tion this Gospel was originally 
written, and to whom the ac. 
count of the miraculous con. 
ception of Jesus “hrist could 
not have been unacceptable, if 
it had been found ina the genu- 
ine narrative.’ We presume 
the intended drift of the areu- 
ment to bethis. St. Matthew is 
known to have written his Gos- 
pel for t! he use of Hebrew Chris- 
tians: the Nazarenes and Ebion- 
ites were Hebrew Curistians: 
therefore the Gospel used by 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
was the genuine one which St. 
Matthew wrote. Let us attend 
to the premises beiore we allow 
the conclusion. The _ terms, 
Hebrew Christian, Nazarene, 
and Ebionite, which are here 
artfully classed together, as if 
synonymous, were decidedly 
distinct. The Hebrew Chris- 
tians, for which St. Matthew 
wrote, were the body of Jewish 
converts in his time, viz. at the 
latest, A. D. 66. The Naza- 
renes and Ebionites, of waom 
Epiphanius speaks, A D. 370, 
were posterior to the former by 
300 years. The Nazarenes in- 
deed were a sec¢ of the Hebrew 
Christians, holding some tenets 
peculiar to themselves, and sep- 
arated from the main body: the 
name having been applied to 
those who, banished from Jeru- 
salem by Adriaa, A. D. 130, set- 
tled in the north of Guaiil 
The Evionites, by some authors 
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eonfounded with the Nazarenes, 
by others distinguished from 
them, appear to have ior the 
most part tagreed with them in 
their main opinions and charac- 
ser, but to have been separated 
from them by some partial dif- 
ferences. We are told that, 
“on the authority of Epiphanius 
and Jerom, the narrative of the 
miraculous conception appears 
to have been wanting in the 
copy used by the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites.” This statement is 
not quite correct. Epiphanius 
treats of the Nazarenes and 
Ebionites as two distinct sects. 
The former, he tells us, use a 
full copy of St. Matthew; the 
latter use one much aitered, and 
deficient in the two first chap- 
ters, aS it begins with the ac- 
count of the baptism. St. Je- 
rom frequently mentions “a 
Gospel according to the He- 
brews, which the Nazarenes 
use; and by this he probably 
intends the Ebionite Gospel 
mentioned by Epiphanius, but 
he no where testifies the fact of 
its wanting the two first Chap- 
ters. 

What then was the character 
of these Ebionites, who, as we 
are told by Epiphanius, used a 
copy of St. Matthew’s Gospel 
without the two first chapters? 
They are stated by this same 
auinor to have maintained the 
mere humanity of Christ, and to 
have affirmed him to be born of 
Joseph and Mary; they are 
known also to have joined the 
ceremonial law with the Gos- 
pel. But what is most impor- 
tant to be observed, they are 
distinctly mentioned as notori- 
ous for corrupting the Scrip- 
‘ures to their prejudices, for 
mutilating and altering without 


scruple, and for rejecting at 
once all passages that opposed 
their favorite opinions. ‘Thus 
they received none of the four 
Gospels excepting that of St. 
Matthew. They rejected ali St. 
Paul’s Epistles, as proceeding 
from one whose Divine mission 
they thought proper not to al- 
low; and they actually made al- 
terations In the Acts for the 
purpose of proving him a false 
Apostle. Epiphanius says of 
them expressly, that they used 
“a Gospel called that of St. Mat- 
thew, not entire and complete, 
but mutilated and corrupted.” 
He gives a long account of the 
alierations which they had 
made, and distinctly mentions 
the loss of the two first chap- 
ters. 

Here, then, let us pause, to 
ask a question: Do these anno- 
tators give credit to the testi- 
mony of the Ebionites, in ascer- 
taining the genuineness of 
Scripture, or do they not? If 
they bew to their authority, why 
agree with them merely in re- 
jecting the account of the mi- 

raculous conception; why not 
adopt ali their alterations; deny, 
with them, the genuineness of 
the other three Gospels, and 
strike out of their Bibles all the 
Epistles of St. Paul? If they do 
not consider the testimony of 
such notorious mutilators as wor- 

thy of the slightest credit, what 
an insult is it to common sense, 
what a departure from common 
honesty, what an arrogant pre- 
sumption on the ignorance of 
the public, seriously to pretend 
to attach any weight to their re- 
jection of the passages in ques- 
tion. 

Since, however, it is insinu- 
ated that none of the Jewish 
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Christians received the account 
of the miraculous conception,we 
must oppose this insinuation by 
positive proofs of, the contrary. 
Epiphanius says of the Naza- 
renes, that sect of Hebrew Chris- 
tians, who are commonly under- 
stood to have held other opinions, 
that he cannot affirm, for certain, 
whether they believe that our 
Savior was begotten of Mary by 
the Holy Ghost; a doubt which 
implies the persuasion, on his 
part, that some Jewish Christians 
at least, received the accounts. 
Jerom expressly says of them, 
that “they believe in Christ, the 
Son of God, born of a Virgin.” 
We have, besides, another 
proof, the more valuable, be- 
eause entirely accidental. A 
few fragments of the writings of 
Hegesippus, an Hebrew Chris- 
tian, who lived about A. D. 170, 
happen to be preserved by Lu- 
sebius. In one of these, he 
makes mention of Herod in a 
manner which positively proves 
his knowledge of the account of 
eur Savior’s birth. 

But we are told, “the account 
of the miraculous conception 
would not at all have militated 
against the doctrine of the pro- 
per humanity of Christ, which 
was universally held by the 
Jewish Christians, it being a 
fact analogous to the miracu- 
lous birth of Isaac, Samuel, and 
other eminent persons of the 
Hebrew nation.” We certain- 
ly cannot help conceiving, that 
the clear and distinct detail of 
his being the Son of God, born 
by the operation of the Holy 
Ghost, must, at all times, and to 
all apprehensions, have militat- 
ed against the idea of his mere 
humanity; and we suspect that 
we discern the full conviction 


these annotators feel of it, in the 
anxiety which they betray to get 
rid, at all events, of this ac- 
count. But, to the assertion, 
that the doctrine of Christ’s hu- 
manity was universally held by 
the Jewish Christians, (an as- 
sertion no less boldly made by 
Priestiey,) we have to oppose 
with Horsley, a most full denial. 
The author of the Epistle bear- 
ing the name of St. Barnabas, (a 
work written undoubtedly in the 
Apostolic age,) was, from inter- 
nal evidence, an Hebrew Chris- 
tian, and he decidedly pro- 
fesses a belief in our Savior’s 
Divinity, and appears to be 
writing to persons professing 
the same belief. Jerom, as we 
have seen, affirms the orthodoxy 
of some Nazarenes on this point; 
and many eminent moderns, re- 
searchers into ecclesiastical his- 
tory, Mosheim, Grotius, Spen- 
cer, Huetius, have embraced 
the same opinion. Again: with 
what possible color of reason 
can it be affirmed, that our Sa- 
vior’s miraculous birth was 
merely analogous to that of 
Isaac, Samuel, and other emi- 
nent persons? Isaac, Samuel, 
and others, were born in the 
regular course of nature, in 
consequence of immediate no- 
tices or promises from God. 
Precisely analogous with these 
events was the birth of John the 
Baptist. But the birth of our 
Savior, being caused by the op- 
eration of the Holy Ghost, and 
effected out of the regular or- 
der of nature, was clearly and 
essentially distinct from them 
in kind. 

But, as we before asked, 
whether these annotators con- 
sider the Ebionites as affording 
good authority for ascertaining 
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the genuineness of Scripture, 
we will now bring them to an- 
swer for themselves. Our read- 
ers recollect that the first six- 
teen verses of St. Matthew are, 
in this publication, allowed to 
be genuine. Let us observe 
the reasons assigned for this 
concession. 

«Epiphanius says, that Cerin- 
thus and Carpocrates, who used 
ihe Gospel of the Ebionites, 
which was probably the original 
of Matthew, written in the He- 
brew language for the use of 
Jewish believers, argued from 
the genealogy at the beginning 
of the Gospel, that Christ was 
the son of Joseph and Mary; 
hut that the Ebionites had taken 
away even the genealogy, begin- 
ning their Gosfiel with these 
words, “And it came to fiassin the 
days of Herod the King,” &c.” 

Here, then, (in the very page 
preceding that to which we be- 
fore referred,) we find these 
same persons confessing their 
full knowledge that the Ebion- 
ites were mutilators of the 
sacred text: and we find them 
actually rejecting their author- 
ity on the very ground that 
they were not to be depend- 
ed upon, in ascertaining the 
cenuineness of Scripture. Was 
there ever such strange incon- 
sistency? Can it be tolerated for 
a moment, that the same au- 
thority should be received or 
rejected at pleasure; that the 
same witnesses should be decri- 
ed in one page as unworthy of 
credit, and, in the next, held 
forth as sure and certain guides 
to truth? Do not these annota- 
lors, in fact set up their own ca- 
prices and opinions, as the test 
of the genuineness of Scripture? 
Must we most admire the bold- 
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ness displayed in bringing for- 
ward such reasoning, on such a 
subject, or the simplicity of not 
concealing the .artifice even un- 
der a thin disguise? 

But they discover, it seems, a 
contradiction in the deduction 


‘of our Savior’s descent by this 


genealogy, and in the following 
narrative, which shows him not 
to have been the son of Joseph. 
Few of our readers, we believe, 
will require to be reminded, 
that, as St. Matthew was wri- 
ting for the Jews, his object was 
to deduce our Savior’s legal de- 
scent, his title by law to the 
throne of David; and that this 
line was to be traced, according 
to all Jewish law and custom, 
through the espoused husband 
of his mother. It will be re- 
collected, that, at the conclu- 
sion, Joseph is called, not the 
father of our Savior, but the 
husband of his mother: and it 
will be perceived, that, when 
the Evangelist, after detailing 
this legal descent, proceeds im- 
mediately to preclude all mis- 
apprehension by distinctly stat- 
ing that Christ was not the nat- 
ural son of Joseph, he betrays 
no incongruity, but, on the con- 
trary, shows a most strict and 
beautiful consistency. 

Such is the external proof 
brought against St. Matthew’s 
account of the miraculous con- 
ception. In the case of St. 
Luke’s Gospel, the ground of 
their argument is still more 
singular. The first two chap- 
ters of St. Luke, they tell us, 
“were not found in the copies 
used by Marcion, a reputed 
heretic of the second century.”’ 
Are our readers aware what was 
the nature of Marcion’s reput- 
ed heresy?’ The notions he 
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inaintained were among the 
most wild that can be conceiv- 
ed; that our Savior was man on- 
ly in outward form; that he was 
not born like other men, but ap- 
peared first on earth in a full 
grown form. He rejected the 
Old Testament, and mutilated 
the New, where it contained 
quotations from the Old. He 
received only eleven books of 
the New Testament; no Gospel 
besides St. Luke’s, and this com- 
pletely disguised by alterations, 


interpolations, and omissions; of 
which a long account is given 
by Epiphanius. His copy be- 
gan thus: “In the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius, Christ descended in- 
to Cafiernaum,” &c. We shall] 
say ho more; but must assure 
our readers that these annota- 
tors have all the appearance of 
being in earnest, when they pro- 
duce the authority of this Mar- 
cion to invalidate St. Luke. 


( To be continued. ) 
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VI. A Sermon delivered April 
10th, 1810, at the ordination 
of the Rev. Daniel Haskel, as 
pastor of a church in Bur- 
lington. By the Rev. Joun 
Hoven, frastor of the church 
in Vergennes. With the 
Charge, by the Rev. Pustius 
V. Booce, pastor of the church 
in Georgia, and the Right 
ITand of Fellowship, by the 
Rev. TRUMAN BALDWIN, fias- 
tor of a church in Charlotte. 
Burlington, (Vt.) Samuel 
Mills. pp. 40. Svo. 


We have not heretofore found 
it convenient to take notice of 
this interesting and very re- 
spectable sermon; though we 
have wished, from the time of 
its publication, to lay before 
our readers some account of it, 
with copious extracts. Our 
limits will now confine us to a 
very few remarks, and the se- 
lection of such passages as will 
be instructive and useful to our 
readers. 


The text is 2 Cor. li. 16. And 
whois sufficient for these things? 

Aiter an appropriate intro- 
duction, the preacher ‘ pros 
ceeds to exhibit a brief sketch 
of the duties, which devolve 
upon the minister of the Gos- 
pel.’ In the prosecution of this 
design, he establishes the fol- 
lowing positions, though they 
are not separately and formally 
stated: That “he, who is invest- 
ed with the sacred office, is un- 
der the strongest obligations to 
preach fully the religion of 
Christ, not maiming it either 
as to its doctrines or its duties;” 
that ‘whatever was inserted in 
the Scriptures by the direction 
of God, was placed there by 
consummate wisdom, and was 
designed to answer some valu- 
able purpose;’ that mysterious 
doctrines are not to be omitted 
or concealed; that ‘some such 
doctrines are evidently the 
foundation of the Christian 
scheme;’ that we can easily sec 
how these doctrines may be 
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useful, though they are not per- 
fectly comprehended; that “con- 
cealment of the truth will pro- 
duce esscntially the same ef- 
fects, as direct attempts to dis- 
seminate error;” that ‘as every 
minister of Christ is bound to 
make a full and clear exhibition 
of Divine truth, it must, of 
course, be of the first conse- 
quence, that he possess correct 
apprehensions of the Christian 
system;’ that ‘the doctrines and 
duties of religion should be de- 
clared with the utmost plain- 
ness; that prudence and an af- 
fectionate regard for the best 
interests of men, should be 
united with frankness, boldness, 
and a disregard of human ap- 
plause; and that ‘the various 
instructions of a minister should 
be enforced by an exemplary 
course of life.’ 

After this sketch of the du- 
ties of a minister, the ‘attention 
of the audience is called to the 
peculiarly arduous nature of his 
employment.’ Under this head, 
the following particulars are 
mentioned, viz: ‘The close ap- 
plication to study which is ne- 


cessary; the offensiveness of 


some doctrines which are to be 
preached; the danger from a 
thirst for human applause; the 
difficulty of reproving in a suit- 
able manner; the liability to 
prejudice, erroneous impres- 
sions, and improper conduct; 
the scrutiny to which a minis- 
ter is exposed; and the awful 
responsibility which rests upon 
him.’ 

The concluding observations, 
and the addresses to the pastor, 
the church and congregation, 
the ministers present, and the 
hearers generally, are fraught 
with pious and useful reflec- 
tions. The Charge, and Right 


Hand of Fellowship, are’solemn, 
affectionate, and well adapted 


to the circumstances of the 
present day. 


We subjoin the following ex 
tracts, principally for the sake 
of pressing upon our readers 
the important and timely truths, 
which they contain. We have 
not room to make prefatory re- 
marks on each passage, as is 
usual. The subject of each 
extract will be readily perceiv- 


ed from the tenor of the extract 
itself. 


‘*To assert that there are doc- 
trines contained in the Scriptures, 
which ought not to be preached, is 
to affirm, that there are some found 
there which are altogether nugatory, 
and which must remain completely 
useless. It is saying, as plainly as 
by implication it can be said, that a 
child of the dust, that a creature of 
but yesterday knows more pertectly 
than the all-wise and the everlasting 
God, what religious truths ought to 
be announced to mankind.” p. 6. 

**Docirines, which are clearly re- 
vealed in the sacred Scriptures, al- 
though unfathomable to us, may be 
preached for the purpose of disclos- 
ing to mankind their real character, 
of showing them the pride of their 
hearts, and of unveiling to them 
their native opposition to God and 
his will. They may thus subserve 
a valuable purpose, by leading them 
to consider whether they possess 
the humble and docile spirit, which 
they ought to entertain, and which 
would induce them readily to give 
credit to the testimony of God, al- 
though what He declares be above 
the perfect comprehension of their 
minds. Such sentiments may be 
highly useful, by prompting man- 
kind to inquire, whether some 
change of temper be not absolutely 
necessary, and whether, unless they 
be converted and become as little 
children, humble in their disposition, 
ready to receive instruction,and cor- 
dially submissive tothe D:vine will, 
they ec: an ever Oe the kingdom o 
heaven.’ pp. 7,8 
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“The most obvious conclusion 
concerning doctrines never brought 
forward to view, will be, that, in 
the opinion of the preacher, they are 
palpably false, that they are not sup- 
ported by sufficient evidence, or 
that it is of no importance, that they 
should be known and _ believed. 
They will thus, as far as his endeay- 
ors can effect it, be thrown into the 
shade and buried in oblivion. By 
passing over some parts of Divine 
truth, and dwelling in a peculiar 
manner on others, erroneous impres- 
sions may most eflectually be made 
upon the mind. Many of those prin- 
ciples, which are strictly correct, 
may be so brought into view, and be 
placed in such a light, as powerfully 
to subserve the cause of error. And, 
instead of openly avowing their prin- 
ciples, and boldly entering the lists 
against the truth, it ever has been 
one of the most common and wily 
arts of the enemies of sound doc- 
trine, secretly to undermine it by 
advancing what all admit, and in- 
veighing against what all condemn, 
in such a manner as will be directly 
subservient to their wishes. The 
Divine mercy may be so dwelt upon 
and so described as to insinuate the 
belief, that there is no punishment 
in reserve for the finally impenitent. 
The inferior parts of our Savior’s 
character, and the secondary objects 
secured by his mission, may be so 
presented to the mind as to produce 
the persuasion, that he deserves no 
higher estimation, and that no more 
important purposes were accom- 
plished by his appearance in the 
world. Jinthusiasm, justly as it is 
an object of censure, may be so de- 
cried, as to involve all vital piety in 
condemnation. Superstition, rightly 
as it 1s condemned, may be so ex- 
hibited and reproached, as to ren- 
der that dissent from the spirit, the 
maxims, and the course of the world, 
which God and duty demand, an 

bject of contempt and derision. A 
blind and infatuated zeal may be so 
delineated and colored, and a ‘zeal 
according to knowledge”’ may be so 
described and commended, that all 
warm concern for the honor of God 
and the prosperity of religion shall 
be at once denounced as an unhal- 
lowed flame.” pp. 8—10. 


Review of Mr. Hough’s Sermon. 
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‘One portion of the Christian 
system ought never to be sacrificed 
to another. The various princip!e¢s 
contained in Divine revelation should 
be announced, and each should re. 
ceive that degree of regard and at. 
tention, which its relative import- 
ance demands. For, that it is of 
little consequence what principles 
mankind are taught and embrace, is 
a libel on the sacred Scriptures, 
and to maintain the sentimeut is to 
commence acovert attack on Divine 
truth. He, who advances and ad- 
vocates such an opinion, it is to be 
feared, entertains a deadly hostility 
to what has generally been regard. 
ed and is still usually viewed as be. 
ing the orthodox faith; a hostility, 
which he is either afraid or ashamed 
toavow.” pp. 10, 11. 

It ought never to remain doubt- 
ful what opinions the preacher em- 
braces, or designs to support. 
Whenever this is the fact, it evinces 
a defective understanding, or what 
is far worse, a cowardly, temporiz- 
ing spirit. It is a circumstance, 
which must fix a disgraceful impu- 
tation upon the minister of Christ, 
and lower his character in the pub- 
lic estimation. It shows a gross 
deficiency of that open and undis- 
geuised integrity, which becomes 
the teacher of moral and religious 
truth. To avoid this error, every 
doctrine should be taught with 
plainness and cogency, and every 
duty should be impressively urged 
home upon the conscience and the 
heart. Prudence should, however, 
be «mployed, and that manner of in- 
struction should be adopted, which 
will most effectually promote the 
interests of religion. Whatever 1s 
calculated to give unnecessary dis- 
gust should be avoided, and every 
method of giving truth more casy 
and sure access to the heart should 
be embraced. The conduct of some 
preachers affords strong indications, 
that they are persuaded, that unless 
they disgust and offend, they fur- 
nish conclusive evidence, that they 
have been grossly deficient in the 
discharge of their duty. And kind- 
ling animosity and exciting hatred, 
they scem to view as demonstrative 
proots of laudable fidelity. But such 
an opinion is an error of an extreme: 
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ly injurious tendency. Every minis- 
ter of the Gospel may commendably 
seek to please by every method in 
his power, consistent with a full and 
clear exhibition of the truth. He 
ought not, however, to endeavor 
me “rely toamuse. Indced, he ought 
not to seek to please, to such a de- 
gree, as to call off the mind from 
the religion which he preaches, to 
mere entertainment. As long as 
pleasing will act as the handmaid 
of instruction, as far as it will be 
aecessory to the accomplishment of 
ihe important purposes of preaching, 
enlightening and reforming man- 
kind, it is allowable to strive to 
nlease; but no further. No minis- 
‘er can by any means be justified in 
sacrificing any religious truths, or 
the preaching of them with plain- 
ness, to a solicitude to please. And 
we should always be on our guard, 
lest our desire to please, for noble 
purposes, sink down into a timid, a 
erovelling, and a sinful anxiety ior 
human applause.” pp. 12, 13. 

“To the preacher of the gospel, 
the ministry of reconciliation is 
committed. He is employed to 
ring back to their allegiance to 
God, his revolted subjects. Hence, 
he is bound to declare the true 
character, and to exhibit the real 
condition of mankind. He must 
show them plainly their extreme 
degeneracy and their heinous guilt, 
and place before them their awful 
danger, He must point out to them 
the way of return, and must explic- 
itly state the terms of acceptance. He 
is not to teach a religion, whose sys- 
tem of duty is lax; but a religion 
which solemnly commands us not to 
oe conformed tothe world; and which 
requires us to deny ourselves and 
take up our cross and uniformly to 
iollow Christ. No other method of 
preaching, there is reason to con- 
clude, will be attended with any 
success. It has ever been by the 
exhibition of the truth as it in 
Christ, that mankind have been 
recalled from the ways of sin. Vari- 
ous means have, indeed, been em- 
Ployed- to effect their reformation. 
Satire has attempted to laugh and 
shame them out of their sins. But 


t ? ° ° 
Alas!’ Leviathan is not so tam’d: 
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Laugi’d at, he laughs agin; anit 
stricken hard, 

Turns to the stroke his adamantine 
scales, 

That fear no discipline of human 


hands.’ 


Moralists have lectured on the 
beauty of virtue, and taught again 
and again, with sufficient clearness 
to convince incredulity itself, that 
obedience to her laws is no less the 
dictate of true self-interest, than it 
is the demand of duty. Mankind 
in general yield an unhesitating as- 
sent, and sinon. It has never been 
by moral harangues, it has never 
been by smooth and inofiensive dis- 
courses, by elegance of language 
and the fascinations of eloquence, 
that sinners have been reclaimed, 
have been converted to holiness and 
prepared for heaven, It has been 
by a clear representation of the de- 
plorable condition of mankind by 
nature, as depraved, guilty, and un- 
done, and by pointing them to the 
only remedy, the atoning sacrifice 
and righteousness of the Redeemer, 
and the renovating and sanctifying 
operations of the Holy Spirit.” pp. 
16—18. 

**T’o conclude, I observe, that his 
hearers ought not to be offended 
with the minister of the Gospel, for 
teaching doctrines and enjoining 
duties, which to them are displeas- 
ing; doctrines, which they are un- 
willing to believe, and duties, which 
they are reluctant to perform. They 
ought not to esteem him their enemy 
because he tells them the truth with 
plainness, nor ought they to desire 
him, for their gratification, to make 
shipwreck of a good conscience. It 
is not left to his option what princi- 
ples to teach, and what duties to 
inculcate. The line of conduct, 
which he ought to pursue, is mark- 
ed out for him in the sacred Scrip- 
tures, and from the course, which is 
there prescribed, he is most solemn- 
ly bound never in the least to devi- 
ate.”” pp. 21, 22. 

We only add the paragraph 
which closes the addresses: 

‘fis the duty incumbent on the 
ministry, solemn and important? A 
most momentous duty, my hearers, 
devolyes on you all. If the minis- 
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your conduct. 
knowledge of Divine truth, and 
your listening to the word of Hie, 


ters of Christ must declare faithfully 
the whole counsel of God, you are 
bound. by obligations equally solemn, 
to hear, to believe, and to obey. 
Hearken, then, ever to the truths of 
the Gospel, as for your lives. Re 

member that everlasting joy and 
endless woe are at stake. Treasure 
up the word in good and honest 
hearts, and see to it, that it yield its 


proper fruits in your temper and 
Otherwise your 


will but augment your guilt, and ag- 
eravyate your doom. Light will be 
the misery of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
in the future world, in comparison 
with the wretchedness of those who 
perish in a ‘land of Bibles and of 
sermons,’ and who plunge them- 
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selves in ruin, from amidst the 
means of grace, and the offers of 
salvation.” pp. 28, 29. 


We have been much gratified 
with the repeated perusal of this 
discourse; and we think it con- 
tains observations worthy of the 
solemn consideration of every 
person in the sacred ministry. 
It is evidently the production of 
a mind capable of original and 
independent thought. The ar- 
rangement would have been 
clearer, if the divisions had 
been more formal. The style 
is good, and the language is 
used with nice discrimination. 
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(Continued from page 226.) 


ORANGE RIVER. 


Tus accounts from this station 
continue to be satisfactory. Mr. An- 
derson, and Mr. Janz, exert them- 
selves with commendable diligence, 
in preaching the gospel; in the in- 
struction of the acults, and especial- 
ly the children, in reading; in pro- 
moting industry, and, particularly, in 
cultivating the earth, to which they 
urge and encourage the natives by 
their own laudable example. Mrs. 
Anderson also applies herself to the 
instruction of the females in those 
branches of education which are pe- 
culiarly adapted to them: and indeed 
there appears to be a judicious and 
constant attention to all the means 
which have a tendency to accomplish 


the ends in view; the conversion of 


the Heathen, their improvement in 
religious knowledge, and in those 
habits of industry which serve to 
rescue them from the vices connect- 


ed with the manners and pursuits of 


uncivilized life. By these measures 
they are laying the foundation of a 
system of social order, both ofaspir- 
itual and civil nature: and the Divine 
blessing 2ppears to sanction their 
Jabors. ‘he congregation consists 
of about 8UG persons, who reside at 
or near the \iissionary station dur- 
ing the whole or the greatest part of the 
year; as the practice introduced by 
the Missionaries of cultivating the 
earth for their subsistence, is gradu- 
ally superseding their former habits 
of hunting to supply the wants of na- 
ture; and thus they are constantly 
enjoying the beneficial superinten- 
dence of their instructors. Besides 
their stated congregation, they are 
surrounded by numerous hordes of 
Corannas and Boschemen, who 0oc- 
casionally receive instruction from 
them. But these faithful servants of 
our Lord are much entitled both to 
our sympathy and prayers. They are 
exposed to various alarms and dan- 
gers, the greatest part of which 
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seems to arise out of the quarrels 
and wars of the rebel ‘Caffres with 
the Bricquas and other tribes; and 
although their discreet conduct has 
impressed on the minds of these sav- 
ages a considerable degree of rever- 
ence and respect, and a conviction 
that they are not enemies, but men of 
peace, and therefore they have been 
hitherto preserved from injury; yet 
the reports of an intended attack on 
their settlement became so frequent 
and alarming, that it was deemed 
expedient that Mr. Anderson and his 
family should visit the Cape Town, 
in order to seek advice and _ protec- 
tion from the government. Their 
departure was marked by the ex- 
pressions of the utmost affectiononthe 
part of the congregation, who consid- 
ered the plundering and destruction 
of their habitations, and their person- 
al danger, as evils far infevior to that 
of losing the instruction and over- 
sight of their teachers. 

Previously to this event, the Mis- 
sionarges had been visited at their 
stati@fby Dr.Cowan and Mr. Dono- 
van of the 83d regiment, who had 
been sent by the government to ex- 
plore the interior of Africa as far as 
Mozambique. These gentlemen re- 
ceived every accommodation and as- 
sistance from our Brethren, with 
whom they remained about a week, 
and by whom they were furnished 
with guides into the interior. On 
their return to the Cape, the report 
which they made to his Excellency 
the Governor respecting the conduct 
of the Missionaries, and the result of 
their labors among the Heathen, pro- 
duced on his mind a very favorable 
impression; and accordingly his Ex- 
tellency received Mr. Anderson with 
the most obliging attention, and as- 
‘ured him not only ofhis approbation, 
vut of his disposition to protect and 
assist the cause in which he was en- 
gaged. He has accordingly ordered 
4supply of such articles, as were 
thought most necessary and useful 
‘irthe station. His Excellency has 
“So authorized the Missionaries 
there to teach the children to write, 
“hich before was prohibited; and 
‘e hope that this privilege will be 
‘Stended to the other stations. In- 
“ced it may be justly affirmed, that 


the cause of religion, both at Cape 
Town and among the Heathen, is pro- 
moted and encouraged by his Excel- 
lency in the most explicit and effica- 
cious manner. 

The school house, which on Sun- 
days is generally full, contains about 
265 persons: on other days about 80 
or 90 attend. In the Kloof, which 
is 24 miles distant, there is a day- 
school, in which about 4U attend. This 
school is, in the absence of the Mis- 
sionaries, conducted by one of the 
natives who can read. Twenty-six 
adults, and 46 children have been 
baptized; and when Mr. Anderson 
left Klaar Water, five more adults 
had been proposed for baptism The 
Lord’s supper is administered four 
times a-year,. 


GREAT NAMAQUAS. 


Tuts station is under the superin- 
tendence of the two Brethren, Chris- 
tian and Abraham Albrecht, and its 
situation is the most remote of any 
of the Missionary settlements from 
Cape Town. It has seldom been 
visited by Europeans. The condition 
of the natives, before they were visit- 
ed by the Missionaries, was alto- 
gether barbarous and rude; but with- 
in two or three years, the good prov- 
idence of God has caused some rays 
of evangelical light to penetrate inio 
these regions of moral darkness; 
and in a country where Satan has for 
sO Many ages maintained an undis- 
turbed dominion, there is now laid 
the foundations of that throne which 
is destined finally to subvert his 
usurped empire. The word of re- 
conciliation is preached, and has be- 
come powerful in the consciences of 
several who have heard it. 

“As to our work,” they say, in a 
letter dated August 24, 1808, “we 
can affirm, through the mercy of God, 
that we labor not invain. Itis true, 
we often wish to see still greater 
things: but we are most deeply con- 
vinced that a power far greater than 
human must enlighten the under- 
standings, and convert the hearts, of 
the poor benighted Heathen; yet you 
will perceive, from our journal, that 
there are several in our congregation 
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who truly seek the salvation of their 
souls: for instance, two bastard Hot- 
tentots, Gerhardus and Johannes 
Engelbrecht, who have been baptiz- 
ed, and whom we can with satisfac- 
tion admit to the Lord’s table. From 
among the Great Namaqua nation 
there are three, who not only seri- 
ously meditate on the word of God, 
but seem in good earnest about their 
salvation. In the same state of mind 
are several women belonging to our 
people. There are others, who say, 
with King agrippa, ‘Almost thou 
persuadest me to be a Christian.’ ” 

A letter from Mr. C. Albrecht da- 
ted Oct. 29, 1808, contains an inter- 
esting account of the proceedings of 
the Brethren in this remote district; 
but as it is too long to form a part of 
the Report, it will appear in the Ap- 
pendix. 

The Directors are taking measures 
to comply with the earnest request 
of the Missionaries for additional as- 
sistance; and they have the satisfac- 
tion to mention that Miss Burgman, 
a Dutch lady, is now on her way to 
that station, where, on her arrival, 
she will be united with Mr. C. Al. 
brecht, and join her sister-in-law in 
her pious labors among the female 
Namaquas. The exemplary devo- 
tedness andeminent qualifications of 
this lady,encourage the hope that she 
will become a distinguished instru- 
ment in promoting the interests of 
Christianity and of civilization in this 
distant and almost unknown region. 
The Directors are obliged, by the 
necessary limits of a Report, to omit 
a variety of interesting occurrences 
contained in their journals; but they 
may be found in the XXIst Number 
of the Missionary Transactions, late- 
ly published. (See also Appendix, 
No. I.) 


LITTLE NAMAQUA LAND. 


Mr. J. SypENFADEN has the 
charge of this Missionary station. 
He was originally associated with 
the Brethren Albrecht in the pre- 
ceding Mission, and superintended 
a branch of it which was situated at 
adistance from Klaar Water, about 
two days’ journey; but, in conse- 
quence of the difficulty of procuring 


subsistence for himself and his ny. 
merous followers, for want of mead. 
ows and water, and after suffering 
many privations and hardships which 
he endured with the constancy and 
patience becoming a Christian Mis. 
sionary, he obtained permission from 
Lord Caledon to establish his inst}. 
tution on the Camisburg, in Little 
Namaqua Land. In a letter writter 
by him from Cape Town, he men. 
tions that the number of his follow. 
ers was from 4 to 500, among whom 
he had reason to hope that some 
served the Lord in spirit and in truth; 
although many others worshipped 
formally, which occasioned him much 
sorrow ‘of heart, and constrained him 
to pray fervently for that meekness, 
patience, and wisdom, by which he 
might conduct himself as became 2 
true servant of Christ. There were 
54 among his congregation who were 
able to read the Scriptures; and oth. 
ers who were learning to spell were 
also anxious to learn to read. A 
young man, named Lucas Kemmedo, 
of good disposition and abi » he 
has made schoolmaster; an 0 oth. 
ers, of about 40 years each, he has 
appointed to be clerks, for the pur. 
pose of reading the Scriptures every | 
morning and evening, engaging: in 7 





prayer, and singing of hymns, during 
his absence; and he has had the sit: 
isfaction to hear that things are go- 

ing on very well, that religion and s 
tuition are in a forward state; and ( 
he adds, ‘I pray God that, on my re- F 
turn, I may find every thing in suci § 
order as to be able to minister to ma- 

ny the sacrament, and to erect a small rr 
community to my Lord. During his e 
stay at the Cape, he was married to | 
Miss Maria Schonkin, who is siste? 1 
to the wife of Mr. Anderson, 3n¢ R 
who appears to be actuated by att AI 
ly devoted spirit, and keene to 
endure the privations,as well as - Ue 
in the labors, of a Missionary amo! Ps 
the uncivilized Heathen. fre 


On the whole, we feel abunda' 
cause for satisfaction and et sr 


ness inthe African Missions; *°° st 
trust that when they are stre engthie! 

ed, as we trust they will be, by ad- 

ditional laborers, the Society wil - 
have the pleasure of finding that th of 
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known and neglected part of the 
world will be widely extended. 


Extracts from the Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Association of New Hampshire. 


Tue General Association of New 
Hampshire met, according to a 
pointment, at Exeter, Sept. 19, 1810, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

Present, Rev John Kelley, and 
Rev. John Smith, from Haverhill 
Association; Rev. Eli Smith, from 
Hollis Do.; Rev.Walter Harris, from 
Hopkinton Do.; Rev. Moses. Brad. 
ford, from Monadnock Do.* Rev. 
William F. Rowland, Minister of 
the place, where the General ‘\sso- 
ciation convened; and Rev. John H. 
Church, Secretary of the General 
Association. 

Rev. James Richards, and Rev. 
John Mc Dowell, Delegates from 
the General Assembly of the Pres- 
Pye terian Church. 

Rev. Joseph Vaill, and Rev. John 
Elliott, Delegates from the General 
Association of Connecticut. 

Rev. Samnel Spring, D. D. and 
Rev. Joseph Goffe, Delegates from 
the General Association of Massa- 
chusetts Proper. 

Rev. Wm F. Rowland was cho- 
sen Moderator: Rev Jehn = H. 
Church was chosen Scribe; and 
Rev. Moses’ Bradford assistant 
Scribe. 

Certificates of * Delegation were 
read, and the Associatiun was open- 
ed with prayer by the Moderator. 

Public worship was attended at 
11 0’clock, and a sermon preached by 
Rey. James Richards from Psalm 
xxix. 10, 

[Also at 2 o’clock, and a sermon 
delivered by Rev. Joseph Vaill from 
Psalm xvi. 3. 

_Overtures were then received 
rom the General Convention of Con- 
Sregational and Presbyterian Min- 
isters in the State of Vermont, and 


* Delegates were appointed by three 
1° four other Associations, who were 
ot present. 
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aunion formed between that body 
and this General Association; and 
the Rev. Thomas A. Merrill took 
his seat as a Delegate from the Gen- 
eral Convention.*} 

Reports of the Delegates to the 
General Assembly of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, and to the General As- 
sociation of Connecticut, were re- 
ceived and accepted. 

[Extracts from the minutes of 
these bodies were communicated, 
she wing that a union between them 
and this General association was 
completed, at the last sessions of the 
respective bodies. ] 

Rev. Messrs. Harris, E, Smith, 
and Church, were appomted a Com- 
mittee to consider whether any 
method can be adopted io promote 
the religious education of children. 

Rev Dr. Spring. Rev. Messrs. 
Elliott, Church, Mc Dowell, and Mer- 
rill, were appointed a Committee to 
consult whether any, and what plan 
can be devised to effect an alteration 
in the times of the meeting of the 
several bodies, now represented in 
this body, so that the same Dele- 
gates can, on the same journey, at- 
tend the meetings of several of the 
bodies. 

Rev. Elihu Thayer, D. D. Rey. 
Asa Mc Farland, and Rev. Abijah 
Wines, were appointed to certify 
the vegular standing of Ministers 
and Candidates, who wish to travel 
from this Siate into other party of 
the United States. é 


Thursday, Sept. 20. 

The Committee appointed to consult 
respeciing the times of the meeting 
of the several bodies represented in 
this body, submittedsthe following 
report, which was accepted, viz. 

That the following are at present 
the times of the meeting of the re- 
spective bodies, viz. 

The General Assembly on_ the 
third Thursday in May. 

The General Association of Con- 
necticut, on the third Tuesday in 


June. 


* The passages in brackets are ab- 
breviuted from the minutes; the rest is 
an exact copy. 
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The General Association of Mas- 
sachusetis on the-last Mpperesday | in 
June. 

The General Convention of Ver- 
inont on the second Tuesday in Sep- 
te 

The General Association of New 
Hampshire on the third Wednesday 
in September. 

Voted, That the Delegates from 
Massachusetts be requested to re- 
commend to their General Associa- 
tion that they always meet the next 
week after the session of the Gene- 
ral Association of Connecticut. 

Voted, also, That. this General 
Association, in future, meet on the 
third Tuesday in September. 

The Committee, to whom was re- 
ferred the subject of the religious 
education of Children, submitted the 
following Report, which was ac- 
cepted. 

As all attempts to promote the 
religious education of Chiidren will 
have little effect, until parents are 
excited to fidelity; ; and as parents, in 
covenant with God, should be deep- 
ly impressed with their peculiar ob- 
ligations, aud peculiar responsibili- 
ty; therefore, 

Voted, That it be earnestly recome 
mended to each of our Churches to 
appoint stated Church conterences, 
to be attended by those in full com. 
munion, and all baptized persons, 


who have not come to the table of 


the Lord: and let it be distinctly un- 
derstood, that it is an eMpress de- 
sign of these conferences to impress 
and urge on parents their duty and 
covenant engagements to train up 
their children in the tear of God; 
and toimpress and urge on all bap- 
tized persons their peculiar relation 
tothe Churchof Christ. and the in- 
finite importance of their atiending 
io the Gospel, and securing the great 
salvation. 

The Association took up the order 
of the day, and entered into free con- 
versation on the state of religion. 

At 11 o’clock, a sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. Joseph Goffe, from 
isaiah vi. 17. : 

At 3 o’clock, a sermon was deliv- 
ered by Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, 
from Acts xvi, $0, 31. 


In the evening 2 sermon was de- 
livered by Rev. John Mc Dowell, 
from Matt. v. 4. 

Voted, That the next meeting of 
this General Association be at the 
house of the Kev. Walter Harris in 
}Junbarton, on the third Tuesday in 
September, 1811, at 11  o’clock, 
A. M. 


Frid&y, Sept. 21. 

Rev. Eli Smith, and Rev. John 
Smith, were chosen Delegates to 
the General Assembly in May next: 
and Rev. Asa Mc Farland, and Rey, 
Stephen Chapin, were chosen their 
substitutes. 

Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. and Rey. 
Walter Harris, were chosen Dele- 
gates to the General Association of 
Connecticut, at Farmington, in June 
next; and Rev. Ethan Smith, and 
Rev. Sylvester Dana, were chosen 
their substitutes. 

Rey. Elihu Thayer, D. D. and 
Rev. Moses Bradford, were chosen 
Delegates io the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts Proper, at Sa- 
lem, in June next: and Rev. William 
F. Rowland, and Rev. Reed Paige, 
were chosen their substitutes. 

Rey. Abijah Wines, and Rev Le- 
vi Lankton, were chosen Delegates 
to the General Convention of Ver- 
mont, at Vergennes, in September 
next; and Rev. Stephen Farley, and 
Rev. John H. Church, were chosen 
their substitutes. 

The following question was laid 
in from the Fryeburg Association, 
viz. ‘By what means may the primi- 
tive discipline of Churches be reviv- 
ed with regard to baptized persons, 
who are not communicants?” The 
Association finding some difficulty 
to determine the precise object oi 
the Fryeburg Association in the ques- 
tion proposed, and no member being 
present from that Association, 

Voted, That the question be laid 
over for the consideration of the next 
General Association; and that the 
Fryeburg Association be requested 
io propose their question mM a more 
definite form. 

The following report on the state 
of religion was read and accepted. 

The Committee appointed by the 
General Association of New Hamp 
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shire to draw up a report, relative to 
the state of religion within their 
bouads, and the beunds of their con- 
nexiuns, have comprised, what they 
deemed necessary in the following 
statement. 

The portion of country, over which 
our churches are scattered, is too ex- 
tensive to admit of a detailed account 
of the local and peculiar circumstan- 
ces, by which they are severally dis- 

tinguished. To present a few facts, 
both of a dark and luminous nature, 
is all that can now be accomplished. 

From the information received by 
the Delegates, of the different As- 
sociations belonging tothis body, it 
appears that a dark cloud is hanging 
over various parts of our Zion. There 
are Many congregations; many pre- 
cious souls, who, notwithstanding 
the benevolent exertions which have 
been made to supply their wants, are 
yet destitute of the common means 
of salvation. There are many illite- 
rate teachers, who, with much zeal, 
profess to lead others into the path 
of light, while they themsclves do 
not carefully distinguish it from the 
way of darkness. There are also 
within the bounds of our Associa- 
tions, Many persons who are grossly 
imattentive tothe Scriptures of truth, 
which alone are able to make us wise 
unto salvation; many who are charg- 
able with open profanation of the 
Lord’s day; who, instead of em- 
ploymg it in the duties and exercises 
of religion, spend it in the pursuits 
of business, or in scenes of idle- 
ness and dissipation; many who o 
penly disregard all the ordinances 
and institutions of religion. In a 
word, there are many, ‘who depart 
from the faith once delivered to the 
saints, and eagerly embrace doc- 
trines, and pursue praciices, subver- 
sive of Christianity. 

This dark, impending cloud, we 
cannot expect wilk be removed, ull 
we pray with more fervency, and 
make greater exertions in the cause 
of truth. The Lord will come and 
bless us, when we suitably desire 
his gracious advent, and are prepar- 
ed for his blessing. For this, he 
will inguired of by the house of 
Tsrae 


But while so much darkness over- 


spreads our churches, we congratu- 
late the friends of Zion, that we-have 
reason to be thankful for the special 
beams of grace, which God 
upon some of our Chu 
course of the last year. J 
port, Croydon, and some other pla- 
ces, a deep attention to Divine 
things has prevailed: and many souls 
have been hopefully converted to the 
truth. In other parts of the State. 
where no special revival has appear- 
ed, an increased regard to the pub- 
lic ordinances of religion has -been 
observed; and hepes have been ex- 
cited, that God was about to arise, 
and build up his cause. Missionary 
labors have been performed in vari- 
ous parts of the State, with apparent 
SUCCCSS. 

In our sister churches, the Re- 
deemer’s kingdom is advancing. In 
Middlebury College, and its vicinity; 
and in several other places in Ver- 
mont; and in the counties of Essex 
and Worcester in Massachusetts, 
the God of grace has, we humbly 
trust, bowed the hearts of many to 
the sceptre of Jesus. 

In tracing the gracious footsteps 
of Providence from north to south, 
we are presented with the precious 
tokens of Divine love. In several 
parts of Comnecticut, that favored 
section of the Church, many have 
lately been gathered into the fold of 
the great Shepherd. Inthe middle 
and southern States, where. the 
smiles of Heaven attend the Presb sby- 
terian connexion, we find much rea- 
son to bless God for the rich effusion 
of his grace in the recent conversion 
of sinners. 

Thus, while we lament the degen- 
erate state of our eountry, we have 
great cause to thank Gad for the dis- 
play of his mercy. Thetgh much 
moral darkness has long brooded 
over the extensive region, which our 
Associations and Presbyteries mnhab- 
it, yet the Sun of Righteousness has 
pierced the cloud, dispelled the 
gloom, and, pon many places, 
shines with increas: stre.. 

Through the medium of Missiona- 
ries, employed by various Societies, 
we are informed that the barren wil- 
derness begins to bud and blossom 
ng the rose. 
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On the whole, we findno reason to 
sink into discouragement, nor to 
slacken our efforts. God rules over 
all; he holds every being and event 
in his hand; and wilh make all things 
conspire to overturn the kingdom of 
Satan, and to usher in the universal 
reign of the Redeemer’ Let us 
then gird up the loins of our minds, 
and watch unto prayer; for he is 
faithful who has promised. Let us 


fervently co-operate with the great 
Head of the Church in accomplish- 
ing his glorious purposes. Let us 
be steadfast and unmovable, always 
aboundiug in the work of the Lord, 
knowing that our labor shall not be 
in vain in the Lord 

After singing a Psalm, the Ses- 
sion was closed with prayer by the 
Moderator. 

Joun H. Cuuncn, Scribe, 


———Semeet 


MISSIONARY 


ACCOUNTS. 


Asstract of the annual accounts of the Hampshire Missionary Society, for 


the year ending August, 1810. 


Receipts during the year. 


Contributions of the parishes in Hampshire County 6 sore $706 20 

Donations by the Charitable Female Association in Hampshire 
County - : - : - - 248 55 
From a friend of missions - 50 00 
From the Charitable Female Society of Whitestown, (N. Y. ) 134 70 
From a Female Society in Ludlow, (Ver. ) - - - 12 50 
Profits on the Panoplist and Magazine, vol. i.* - . 114 36 
Annual meeting contribution ° : - - 43 98 
Donations received in new settlements - - - 40 34 
Other donatigns - - - - - - 31 29 
$1,381 92 

Expenditures during the year. 

To Missionaries for their services - - - »« + $§803 75. 
Towards the education of Eleazer Williams - - 53 00 
For the purchase of books : - - : - 283 94 
Other expenses : - - - - - 35 48 
$1,176 17 





The funds belonging to the Society, August, 1810, amounted to about 


4,000 dollars. 


The Society distributed aie. the eens year, 


Bibles . ‘ 


Volumes of bound books, suth as Burder’ s Sermons, Mason on 


Self Knowledge, Baxter’s Call, &c. 


Pamphlets . . : 


. ° - 454 
(deca) 

538 

° . - 882 


: About $5 should be deducted for expenses of transportation, Cc. 
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Books on hand for future distribution. - . 
Bound volumes . “ 4 - a ak 
Pamphlets, more than’ - . 


Fund of the Charitable 


Balance in the Treasury, 1809 . 
Interest on the above . 4 
Received since August, 1809 . 


Paid out during the year for Bibles and other books . 


Balance in the Treasury, August, 1810 


Reading Female Cent Scciety, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Tue members of this Institution, an- 
imated with a commendable zeal to 
propagate the Gospel among the hea- 
then tribes in our country, have con- 
secrated their contributions of a cent 
aweek, to the support of the Indian 
schools, in the Cherokee nation, es- 
tablished by, and still under the care 
of, the Rev, Gideon Blackburn, the 
pious, indefatigable, and successful 
Missionary, sent by the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
to this nation. 

About a year since, they sent to 
Rev. Mr. Blackburn, through the 
hands of Rev. Dr. Morse, seventeen 
dollars;-and lately have deposited in 
the hands of the latter, for the same 
object, forty three dollars and 23 cents. 

Were every pious and benevolent 
lady, in our country, in imitation of 
the example of the members of the 
Institution above named, to spare a 
cent a week, for some similar object, 
what a fund would they create, for 
the advancement of the Redeemer’s 
cause? Who will deny this easy aid 
toa cause so precious? 

We earnestly recommend to the 
pious and benevolent Ladies of all 
our towns, the subject of forming 
similar Institutions among them- 
selves, and of consecrating their 
funds to like purposes, 
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Female Association. 


BRIEF ABSTRACT. 


Uwnnper the care of the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Chirch, 
there are 36 Presbyteries containing 
more than 434 ministers and 772 
Churches. Communicants added last 
year, to 255 Churches, 2,348 The 
total number of communicants be- 
longing to 3351 Churches, 28,901. 
Baptized last year in 279 churches, 
503 adults, and 4,835 infants: total, 
5,338. 

The number of persons received, 
the last year, into the Churches in 
Connecticut, in connexion with the 


General Association of that State, a-¥ 


mounts to upwards of 1.600. via 
More than a thousand were added, 
the last year, to the Churches in the 
Counties of Essex and Worcester, 
in Massachusetts. And about a 
thousand were added, during the 


same period, to the Churches in Ver- 
mont. 


castoomacen ems 
TRANSLATION OF THE SCRIP- 
TURES. 


We learn with pleasure, that. the 
New York Bible Society has appro- 
priated $1,000 to be remitted to the 
Baptist Missionaries in Bengal, for 
the purpose of assisting towards the 
translation of the Scriptures . The 
Young Men’s Bible Society has ap- 
propriated $100 to the same object. 
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~ IMPROVED COM PASS 


Mr: Wiui1aM Russert of New 
Bedford has lately obtained a patent 
for an improvement in the Mariner’s 
Compass, by which several defects 
of this instrument are remedied. 
The utility of this invention has been 
tried on a voyage from New Bedford 
to St. Petersburg. 


MUNGO PARK: 


This enterprising and celebrated 
traveller was alive in May last, ac- 
cording to reports received from dif- 
ferent quarters. He was not far 
from Tomébuctoo, in Africa, at the 
latest intelligence. It is hoped he 
may again visit the civilized world, 
and favor mankind with his discoy- 
éries and observations. 


INAUGURATION. 


On Wednesday the 14th inst. the 
Rev. Dr. KirkKLAaNp was inducted 
into the office of President of Har- 
vard University. The various litera- 
ry exercises of the day will be pub- 
lished. At the close of the ceremo- 
nies, the degree of LI.. D. was con- 
ferred onthe Rev. Dr. Smiru, Pre- 
sident of Princeton College, and the 
Rev. Dr. Dwicurt, President of 
Yale College; and the degree of D.D. 
on the Rev. Dr. ArpLeton, Presi- 
dent of Bowdoin College. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


A considerable shock of an earth- 
quake was felt on the 9th instant, a- 
bout nine o’clock in the evening, 
throughout an extensive district of 
country in Massachusetts, New 


Hampshire, and Maine, comprising 
in its limits the towns of Portland, 
Portsmouth, Exeter, Salem, Haver. 
hill, and all the other towns in the 


vicinity of these. The shock is de- 


scribed as having lasted about twe 
minutes. 


GERMANY. 


A list of German Geographical works 
lately published. 


(Continued from p. 237—) 


1896. 

St. Petersburg, 2 vols. with plans 
and views; an excellent work publish- 
ed at Petersburg in German. 10 dolls. 

Reichard’s Travelling Passenger; a 
very useful book for travellers; writ- 
ten also in French by the author: 
Guide des Voyageurs: with maps, ac- 
counts of the most remarkable towns, 
and country seats; of the postroads, 
expenses, money, &c. &c. remarks on 
the manners, customs, and dresses 
of the Russians; 4 vols. printed in 
German at Petersburg. 12 dolls. 

A Topographical and Statistical 
Dictionary of the Prussian State, 
(and its lost parts,) 2d. ed. vol. 1.1. 
rrom A. to H. 

Travels originally performed and 
written by Germans; viz. 

Arndt’s Travels through Sweden 
in 1804; very good ones by a bold 
lover of freedom and of happy "2- 
tions, (as Sweden then was) 4 vols. 

Benfenberg’s account of a journey 
to Paris in 1804; with cuts. The 
author is a young man of great parts, 
a very able astronomer. This book 
mostly regards learning and the s¢t- 
ences. He has lately made a gen- 
eral survey of the dukedom of Berg; 
and is reducing it into a map. He 
lived several years with us, and pub- 


lished here a remarkable account of 


his experiments on the rotatory M0 
tion of the globe, by the fall of lead: 
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en balls from one of our highest 
steeples. The same were then made 
at Bologna by Geutieri. Fewtow ers 
are built so as to favor such experi- 
ments. 

Eichholz’s Letters on Italy; 3 
small vols. the newest among an in- 
finite number. 

Gunther’s Remembrances of a 
Tour through the theatre of war, in 
Switzerland; a short, posthumous 
work of one of our Senators, a man 
of great knowledge and parts. He 
died soon after his return. The 
bouk regards particularly the state 
of the country people, and the fine 
arts, (beaux arts.) 

Hebbe’s account of the Azores ; 
translated from the Swedish. It is 
short, but good; natural history is 
not much enriched by it. 

Horslig’s Travels in France, Eng- 
land, and Holland, m 1803; onthe 
state of society : remarks made in a 
hurry by a man of genius. 

Klebe’s Journey on the Rhine re- 
lates to the adjacent parts, scenery, 
ke. We have other picturesque 
views by able artists, who give more 
enlivened instruction. 

Nubhe’s picturesque wanderings 
tirough the Giant’s mountains in Si- 
lesia, 

Reinbek’s fugitive remarks, on a 
Journey whichembraced Petersburg, 


Moscow, Warsaw, &c. vol. i. 11; very 


interesting on manners, society, re- 
ugion, &e. though fugitive. 

“Re ‘ichard’s Picturesque Journey 
through Switzerland before and after 
the revolution ; by an able observer 
and comparer. 
_ Sarzlshew’s Eight Years’ Travels 
in North East Siberia. Translated 
irom the Russian. Very new and 
2 ithentic. 

Selbicer’s Journey to Italy. S yols. 
Now and then instructive, but not 
slegantly written. 

Praises Og s Pocket Book of Tray- 

*, published annually in one part 
i2mo. This year was the 6th ; and 


contained the new discovered tavds 


of the 18th century with iaaps and 
fugravings. The description is very 
we ll selected, style lively, and re- 
Marks philosophical. The author 1 iS 


_ | 
renowned as.one of our. best profes- 
sors in nat pnibery- He lives at 
Brunswick. — 






Alpina by Mr. Von Salis, sided 


Swiss nobleman. It conce 
the natural history of the Aly 
( To be continued, ) 


GREAT BRITAIN. . 


In the press, the Work’ of the 
late Bishop of London, ( Porteus,) 
in 6 vols. 8vo. Hints on Toleration, 
addressed to Lord Sidmouth. An 
account of the present state of the 
Spanish Colonies in America, and 
particularly of Hispaniolae A Mis- 
sionary’s account of Tonkin, and Co- 
chin China, in French. 

Lately published, Meditations for 
the Aged. By J. Brewster. 8vo. 9s. 
6d. 

Four Sermons preached in Lon- 
don at the sixteenth General Meet- 
ing of the Missionary Society, May, 
1810. 3s. 

Divine Justice; a Sermon preach- 
ed before the Associated Ministers 
and Churches of Hampshire, at 
West Cowes, Isle of Wight. By S. 
Sleigh. 8vo. 

Sermons by the late Rev. Richard 
de Courcy, of Shrewsbury, second 
ed. to which is added an essay on 
pure and undefiled religion, with a 
portrait. 9s. boards, 

De Courcy’s Christ crucified the 
distinguishing topic of the Gospel, 
&e. Sec, ed. 9s. boards. 

Sermons, by Samuel Horsley, I. 
L.D. F.R.S. F. A. §. late Lord 
Bishop of St-Asaph. 2 yols. Syo- L/. 1s: 


a 


: 


DOMESTIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


On the loye of Praise; a Sermon 
delivered Sept. 23, 1810, being the 
Sunday preceding" Commengaan’. 
By Samuel Stanhope Smith, D. D. 
President of the College of 
Jersey. New Brunswi 
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Missionary Societies called to go 
forward; a preached at 
Northampton before site Hampshire 
Missionary Society, at their annual 
meeting, “Aug. 30, 1810. By the 
Rev. Pet than Grout, A. M, Pastor 
of the church in Hawley, ( Mass.) 
To which is annexed the Annual Re- 
port of the Trustees of the Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, at the an- 
nual Meeting of the Society. North- 
ampion,. William Butler. pp. 32. 
8vo, 

The Deity of Christ; a Sermon 
delivered July 31, 1810, before the 
Haverhill Association, published at 
their request. By Daniel Dana, A. 


M. Pastorofa Presbyterian Church 
in Newburyport. Haverhill, W. B. 
Allen. ppe 24. 8vo. 


mamma 


WORK PROPOSED. 


AsAHEL Brown of Charlestown 
( Mass.) is about to publish a correct 
edition of the New Testament, on 
good paper, and with the type on 
which the Panoplist is printed. The 
press is to be corrected by the ste. 
reotype edition of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. 
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OBITUARY. 


Diep lately at New Bedford, 
(Mass.) Mr. JoseruH GIFFoRD, 
aged 100 years and one day. 

In Sept. last, in England, Sir 
Francis BARING, aged 73, amem- 
ber of one of the richest commercial 
houses in the world. 

Lately, at Belfont, (N- C.) thie 
Hon, ALFRED Moore, Esq. late one 
of the Associate Judges of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

At Portsmouth, (N. H.) lately 
Mrs- Awn Peverty, aged 87, leav- 
ing 122 descendants. 

On the 28th of Sept. last, in Lon- 
don, Mr. ApraAHAM GoLDsMIDT, 
by suicide. He has been for many 
years one of the extensive loan-con- 
tractors, and possessed of great 
wealth. Fearing himself to be on 
the eve of bankruptcy, he fell into a 


fit of desperation, and shot himself. 
This event is a striking proof of the 
uncertainty of worldly possessions, 
and of the danger attending inordin- 
ate attachment to riches. 

In Hertford county, (N, C-) lately, 
RicnHarp MatiHeEws, aged 105. 
He was born in Virginia; but had 
lived in North Carolina 60 years. 

In Hampton, (Virg.) on the 29th 
ult. of an apoplexy, Commodore 
SAMUEL Barron, of the U. S, Na- 
vy. 

In Berks county, ( Penn.) lately, 
Col. Micuaet VoycGe, aged 80, a 
native of Germany, and an officer in 
the revolutionary war. 

At Vienna, lately, the Count de 
CosentTzeEL, for many years one of 
the Austrian ministers of state- 


en 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tue verses of D. C. A. have been received. They breathe a spirit of piety 
and benevolence; but are wanting in poetical merit. 
A Review of Professor Silliman’s Jornal will appear in our next. 
—_—— 


¥.% ERRATA. 


In the abstract of the accounts »f the Hampshire Missionary Society, i 
our last number, p. 232, erase this mark & from before the numbers 72 an¢ 
377; as these numba stand for so many books. 





